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Editorial 


The last issue of the Magazine mentioned the fact that Sir 
Thomas Armstrong had decided to retire in July, after holding 
the position of Principal for thirteen years, since September 1955, 
and tributes to him and Lady Armstrong from some of his friends 
and colleagues at the RAM will be found in the present issue. At 
the same time as saying goodbye to him we greet his successor, 
Professor Anthony Lewis, whose appointment was announced 
in December and who officially takes up office at the beginning of 
the Michaelmas Term in September. Professor Lewis’s associa- 
tion with the Academy dates back to 1928, when, at the age of 
thirteen, he was a Junior Student here, studying piano under Eric 
Brough and composition under William Alwyn. From the RAM he 
went to Wellington College as Music Scholar, and subsequently 
to Peterhouse, Cambridge, as Organ Scholar. After a year's study 
in Paris with Nadia Boulanger he joined the music programme stafi 
of the BBC in 1935, returning to the corporation in 1946, after war 
service in the Middle East, to plan and direct music on the Third 
Programme at its inception. In 1947 he was appointed Peyton and 
Barber Professor of Music in the University of Birmingham—and 
anyone who has visited the sumptuously equipped Barber Insti- 
tute will know how well qualified Professor Lewis is to assume 
control of the RAM, which offers a similar, if more complex 
challenge. 

In addition to his work as a teacher and an administrator he is 
a composer of note (his works include a horn concerto written for 
Dennis Brain) and a conductor renowned for his authoritative 
interpretations of works by Purcell, Handel and Rameau, many of 
which have been recorded and widely acclaimed. He is Founder 
and General Editor of Musica Britannica and in addition has him- 
self produced numerous editions and publications of high 
scholarship. As if these activities were not taxing enough he is 
also a dynamic chairman of various important musical organisa- 
tions, and recently took up office as this year’s President of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians. We wish him and Mrs Lewis 
the warmest of welcomes, and look forward to a long and fruitful 
period for the RAM under his skilled guidance. 


The official 
opening of the 
new Library 


H.M. The Queen Mother 
signing the Visitors’ 
Book, with Sir Gilmour 
Jenkins. 
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The new Liorary, in premises in York Terrace, has been in use 
since January, but was officially opened on 7 March by Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, Patron of the RAM. 
Before the opening ceremony a programme of music was given in 
the Duke's Hall by the First Orchestra, conducted by the Principal 
and Maurice Handford (Paul Patterson: 'Salute for an Occasion'; 


J. Purcell: ‘Soul of the World’; Sullivan: Excerpts from The Mikado 


and Ruddigore; Alwyn: Festival March). 

Sir Thomas spoke as follows: ‘Our happy day is made more 
memorable by your Majesty’s presence, and we thank you for 
setting apart the time to visit an institution in which the Royal 
family has taken an active interest ever since King George IV gave 
his patronage in 1822 to the group of far-seeing men, headed 
by the Earl of Westmorland and the Duke of Wellington, 
who presided over its inception. We welcome you, M'am, with 
loyalty and affection, and are glad to have an opportunity of saying 
once again how deeply the whole profession of music values your 
love of our art and your interest in those who practise it. If we have 
any tinge of regret this afternoon it is for the absence of our 
President the Duchess of Gloucester, who is such a faithful 
friend. She is abroad, but has sent us her good wishes, and we 
have told her how much she will be missed. 

'We see today the fulfilment of a hope that has been long 
entertained and often deferred. Up to the last war the Academy 
library was housed in the fine building that stands next door to 
us, but in the re-arrangements that followed the war it proved 
impossible to retain this building, and alternative arrangements 
had to be made, arrangements that were known to be inadequate 
but thought to be temporary. Only after twenty years has it been 
possible to provide a more adequate home for the Library and 
better conditions for its working. We could not have done this 
without generous help from the Gulbenkian, Pilgrim and Lever- 
hulme Trusts, as well as other funds and private donations, and a 
grant from the Department of Education and Science. Even so, 
M'am, with that generous help from outside the Academy has 
had to make a great effort on its own behalf. 

‘The first steps were taken when General Bond was still the 
Chairman. He encouraged us by his courage and faith to under- 
take a task for which we had at the time no guarantee of financial 
resources. He also introduced us to the architect, Mr Darlow, who 
has given us the benefit of his skill and experience. Mr Graham 
Wallace, the Treasurer, accepted responsibility for the financial 
aspects of the decision, and Mr Stanley Creber, the Secretary- 
General, has supervised the details of its completion. The final 
stages of our effort have been carried out under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Gilmour Jenkins; and the fact that it has been possible to 
complete such extensive alterations without interruption of the 
Academy's daily work, is due in no small measure to the skill of 
Mr Smaldon, our House Manager, and his associates. They, 
with the librarians, especially Miss Harington and Mr Stock, have 
served the Royal Academy well. 

‘This Library of ours, M'am, is a rich collection, and a fascinat- 
ing one, and now that its resources are more accessible to 
students and scholars we shall certainly discover additional and 
unexpected treasures. One cannot browse among the shelves 
even for a few minutes without coming upon the traces of many 
who in the past have added to the resources of the Royal 
Academy of Music as a whole, and left within its walls the marks 
of their devotion. You pick up a copy of the Dream of Gerontius 
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A page, probably 
autograph, from the 
manuscript theatre copy 
of Purcell's The Fairy 
Queen in the Academy 
Library. 
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and find that it belonged to Ffrangcon Davies and is marked with 
Elgar's comments at an early if not the first performance: you take 
out music that belonged to Cipriani Potter or Sterndale Bennett: 
you use a score that carries the marks of Henry Wood's vast 
experience and unfailing devotion. You wonder about a detail of 
The Fairy Queen and refer to Purcell's manuscript. You conduct 
The Mikado from Sullivan's own score. For this Library is not only 
a collection of books and music, the working equipment of a 
practising musician; it is also a store-house of experience into 
which many of our predecessors have poured a generous contri- 
bution of genius, of experience, of foresight. 

'SoM'am,itisaprivilege and joy that you are here to share our 
happiness and to honour us by opening the Library, and in offer- 
ing you our humble duty and our thanks | ask you now to proceed 
to the Library for the opening ceremony.’ 

After visiting the Library and unveiling a commemorative 
plaque, Her Majesty was entertained to tea in the Theatre, where 
members of the professorial and administrative staff were 
presented to her. 


The Library of the RAM was started at the foundation of the 
Academy itself in 1823, based on gifts from Lord Burghersh (the 
founder, later Earl of Westmorland) and others. Ever since then, 
gifts and bequests have brought in much valuable material, so 
that now the library contains an extensive collection of music 
printed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (including 
many first editions), with several earlier printed copies and manu- 
scripts; this in addition to a good working library of less historic 
editions, which nevertheless has been waiting for many years for 
due improvement, both in getting new works and modern editions 
and in making it more accessible to its users. 

The best known of the valuable items are probably Purcell's 
manuscript theatre copy of The Fairy Queen (part of a large 
bequest from R J S Stevens) and the manuscript of The Mikado 
(given by Sullivan himself). But whole libraries have also been 
given, three or four of which cannot be passed over without 
mention. The Sir Henry Wood Library (orchestral scores and 
parts) will remain as a separate entity; but the Angelina Goetz 
Library (a remarkable special collection of complete works and 
full scores, particularly of operas, which we should not otherwise 
possess), and a recent bequest from Jack Beaver, form between 
them a very considerable proportion of the Library's holdings. The 
Academy Library would indeed look very different without them. 

In 1924 the Library was moved from the Academy itself to fine 
new premises in No 1 York Gate; but when the lease of this house 
was given up shortly before the last war, the books were moved 
into three rooms in the basement of the Academy building for 
safety. Apart from some bequests received since then, which 
were housed in various rooms scattered through the building 
wherever shelf-space was found, the Library remained in this 
position until November 1967. 

Whereas some of the special collections have their own cata- 
logues,and the earlier printed material is listed in The British Union 
Catalogue of Music (1957), there is no catalogue of the Library as a 


whole. A project to remedy this defect has already been re-started, 
and over the next few years a determined attempt will be made to 
break the back of the task of cataloguing an estimated 100,000 
items. 

A library may see its purpose as anything from that of 
a museum, providing a house for what it has collected or been 
given and preserving this for an indefinite future, to that of an 
office which serves its customers with books and information 
only as requested. The Library of the RAM has to attend to both of 
these tasks, remembering that, in London especially, there are 
other institutions whose job is predominantly the one or the other 
of the two; and that the Academy has a particular duty to its 
members to provide the immediate needs of study and teaching, 
and to bring them into contact, with as little obstacle as possible, 
with a wider background of music, including all that we have been 
fortunate enough to obtain in the past. 

In the new Library, there is free access to the shelves in ten of 
the thirteen library rooms, with one or two desks in almost every 
room and seats for twelve in the two upstairs reading rooms. Two 
of the closed rooms will hold the older printed music and some of 
the manuscripts, with desks there for any person who seriously 
wants to work on them. The third closed room contains the 
choral library (large sets of vocal scores for choir use, not avail- 
able generally for loan). Another room houses the Goetz Library, 
in an office adjacent to the reading rooms so that its contents will 
be readily accessible for use there instead of being shut away in a 
room remote from the rest of the Library. 

This arrangement is intended to make the Library better able to 
fulfil its proper function of making its stock known to its members 
and building this up to meet their present and future needs. 
Deciding what to keep and what to acquire is in fact the most 
difficult task of a librarian. A pile of apparent rubbish may be 
thrown out, but someone will ask for it the next day, or the next 
year, or the next century. We have to try to apply standards not of 
personal taste, but of intrinsic value, remembering that not only 
may fashions of taste be reversed, but also that even what 
is alien to a later period will still be material evidence for those 
who study history. So in the Academy we shall sift what we have 
now, ridding the library only of unneeded duplicates and the un- 
balanced proportion of less worthwhile music, and look for gaps 
which must be filled, attending especially to particular personal 
connections with this institution, and for a representation of the 
best of everything. 

| hope that everyone will find an occasion to visit the new 
Library, to see whether it can help them in any way; and that where 
they find it wanting they will make this known to the staff. For 
some time, even for years, we shall be making good the work 
which was impossible under previous conditions, but we must 
not be allowed to make this an excuse for inadequate service 
for ever. 


Wants: the Library would be very glad to possess any of the 
following, while they are beyond the scope of the present budget. 
Handel: new Halle complete edition (Barenreiter) (subscription) 
Prokofiev: complete works exc/uding vols 6, 8, 10, 12* (Russian 
State Music Publishers) 

Rimsky-Korsakov: complete works exc/uding vols 2-10, 12, 13, 15, 

19ii, 24, 25, 46, 49i* (Russian State Music Publishers) 

Tchaikovsky: complete works excluding vols 1-4, 7, 8, 13, 19i, 21, 
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Principal, 1955-68 


Major-General 
R L Bond 


27-29* (Russian State Music Publishers) 

Messiaen: Catalogue des oiseaux (United Music Publishers) 

Schónberg: complete edition (Schott and Universal Edition) 
(subscription) 

Any scores of works by Stockhausen, Boulez, Ives etc 

Schindler: Beethoven as | knew him (Faber) 

Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 

Any volumes of 
Denkmäler der Tonkunst in Österreich (Breitkopf & Hartell) ; 
Das Erbe deutscher Musik (Breitkopf & Harte!) 

* The volume numbers listed were part of a previous gift to the 

Library. 
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When Dr Armstrong was interviewed by the Committee of 
Management for the post of Principal, some thirteen years ago, 
| felt at once that we were in the presence of a man of great 
personality, strong, wise and sympathetic. During his years as 
Principal those qualities have been amply demonstrated; they 
have been the keynote of his administration. On his musicianship 
it would be an impertinence for me to comment. | can only say 
that hearing him talking with other musicians, his immense 


Alan Bush 
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knowledge of music, musicians and musical history have never 
ceased to amaze me. Sir Thomas has shown that he is a man of 
wide vision; he has travelled all over Europe and to many other 
parts of the world carrying the banner of the RAM to great num- 
bers of people of different races, accompanied often by groups of 
our gifted young students, impressing the outside world with our 
high standard of music. 

In an institution such as ours it is of great importance that the 
Principal and the Governing Bodies should work in close harmony. 
Here our relations have been of the happiest; Sir Thomas has 
brought to our deliberations a very wise and far-seeing outlook, 
ever lightened by a delightful sense of humour which has oiled 
the wheels of business. Wherever our discussions involved the 
welfare of professors, students or staff, his sympathy and under- 
standing have always kept before our eyes the warm human pic- 
ture as the background of our business. Above all his affection 
for and understanding of his students, his intimate knowledge of 
their individual characters and problems, and the friendship he 
has given them so happily aided by Lady Armstrong, has been 
the outstanding quality of his leadership. 

It is with profound gratitude that as Chairman of the Committee 
of Management for all but the last year, | look back on this friend- 
liest and most happy partnership of a long career. 


Before Sir Thomas Armstrong, or Dr Thomas Armstrong, as he 
was, became the Principal of the RAM, | had only met him twice. 
The first occasion, in 1938, was in Oxford when we were guests 
at a college dinner which took place before a lecture | was giving 
and which he attended on musical life in the Soviet Union, where | 
had just spent three months. The second time, during the summer 
term before he was actually installed as Principal, | happened by 
pure chance to be in one of the corridors when Sir Reginald 
Thatcher was escorting him round the building. Sir Reginald 
introduced me. Dr Armstrong immediately referred to the circum- 
stances of our first meeting about ten years before. | was a 
student at the RAM when Sir Alexander Mackenzie was the 
Principal. A brilliant musician, composer, violinist and conductor 
(who also played the piano when he felt inclined), he was never 
happier than when performing music with us students. Sir 
Thomas revived this fine tradition. 

It was one of the great pleasures and honours of my profes- 
sional life when Sir Thomas in December 1966, journeying to 
Leipzig for a visit to the historic Musikhochschule there, was 
present at the premiére in the Opera House of my opera The Sugar 
Reapers, or Guayana Johnny to give it its German title. | owe him 
much in the way of friendly encouragement and | wish him and 
Lady Armstrong many years of peaceful happiness in the retire- 
ment which he is seeking after having contributed so much 
to so many fellow musicians. 


| have served under five Principals (with a sixth in the offing) 
during my association with the RAM. Each, in turn, leaves his own 
personal mark, often to be judged in retrospect. One Principal | 
had in mind was Sir John B McEwen—a heart of gold as a profes- 
sor. Once a Principal, his aims were to be scrupulous on all 
matters of integrity; he almost cut himself away from his many 
admirers. After retirement, and back to his natural life, the same 
warm, simple friendly Sir John returned. | draw no analogy here, 


—— 


Stanley Creber 


in the case of Sir Thomas Armstrong, affectionally known to his 
friends as Tom. Few people in the RAM-— professors, students or 
staff—know the real Tom. Under the surface of a man directing 
his will, and fulfilling that sometimes aloof manner of a Principal, 
here is a man of warmth, sincerity and humility. | know he has 
worried about his students and their problems—how he has had 
sleepless nights on occasions—trying to help in cases of illness, 
emotional problems and the like. But next day Tom is back at his 
desk, no one any the wiser except his dear wife Hester. 

Sir Thomas has too many interests to 'retire' in the real sense 
of the word. | know, apart from many musical activities, he has a 
pig farm. (Yes, the secret is out!) He will not have sleepless nights 
worrying over Academy matters, but if sleep is difficult he can 
count not sheep but pigs! A happy retirement from the RAM is 
assumed. However, | wish him and Hester every happiness in the 
knowledge that they can look back on many fine acts and gener- 
ous help to many students. 


There are many people in the Academy who will wish to pay 
tribute to Sir Thomas Armstrong, the musician. | am, however, 
very happy to be afforded the opportunity of saying a few words 
about some of his other activities. Sir Thomas and | began our 
association as Principal and Secretary in 1955—two ‘new boys’ 
starting off on what to me was a situation which at the time caused 
me some anxiety. We did not know each other but | quickly 
realised that he wanted to be a friend—one who readily apprecia- 
ted the difficulties in maintaining the high position of the 
Academy in the world of music. We both knew that with its limited 
financial resources this was not going to be an easy task. In spite 
of the many demands made on him, there was always the time for 
the friendly word of encouragement to me, which | shall always 
remember. 

Sir Thomas is a thinker, tenacious, and a man of very wide 
vision. Not for him the parochial mind as to where the senior 
music institution of the country should be; there was only one 
place for it and that was at the top—and to that end he has 
worked tirelessly. At the very onset of his career in the RAM he 
saw the important advantage of not only continuing but con- 
siderably extending exchange concerts with foreign conserva- 
toires, and over the past thirteen years this has enabled our 
studentsto travel and perform with great distinction in institutions 
abroad. Under his guidance our students have played their part 
admirably and have been inspired to give their best because the 
Principal somehow found the time and energy to accompany them 
on their visits. He was a much sought-after juryman in inter- 
national music competitions and in accepting these engagements 
he saw opportunities to ‘spread the gospel’ of the RAM which has 
borne fruit when one thinks of the number of overseas students 
who have studied, or are now studying in the Academy. 

The RAM will always be grateful to Sir Thomas for his encour- 
agement in accomplishing what has been for a number of years a 
pipe-dream—the re-housing of our Library. Many months of 
anxious thought went into the planning of this Library, but it was 
mainly through Sir Thomas’s encouragement and inspiration to 
those on whom the financial responsibility ultimately lay, that this 
dream has been realised during his tenure of office. We now have 
a Library, not only worthy of the institution, but one of which any 
institution would be proud to possess. 


Faith Deller 


Derek Gaye 
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| shall always be grateful to Sir Thomas for his friendship and 
encouragement; his interest in the family life of all members of the 
staff is well known, as also his helping hand to those who meet 
with misfortune. I join with all those friends and acquaintances in 
wishing Sir Thomas and Lady Armstrong many happy years 
of retirement. 


Many eloquent words will be written and spoken about the 
Principal on his retirement from the RAM. | should just like to 
record very simply my gratitude for the great kindness and support 
he gave me when | came new to my appointment as Lady Super- 
intendent nine years ago, and for the spontaneity and warmth of 
his sympathy when I was afflicted with eye trouble two years later. 
| have personal knowledge of numerous instances of similar 
kindnesses to professors and students alike, all bearing witness 
to his immediate response to people in distress and his deep 
concern to help them. 

As for the unfailing kindness and generosity of Hester 
Armstrong, this is something that hundreds upon hundreds of 
students will always remember. She knows them individually; 
she has never spared herself in entertaining them, listening to 
them and encouraging them. | know how much they have appre- 
ciated this and in what affection they hold her. | personally can 
never thank her enough for the help she has given me, and | 
shall miss her sorely. 

| wish them both a very happy future. 


When | was appointed Warden just three years ago I received a 
letter from Sir Thomas in which, referring to his retirement, he 
wrote—'our association will not be a long one'. It has not been a 
long one, certainly not as long as | would have wished, but it has 
been one for which I shall always be grateful. When | arrived at 
the RAM to take up my appointment, having worked for many 
years in a very different environment, | felt a complete stranger 
and not a little bewildered. During that first year | frequently had 
to seek the help and advice of Sir Thomas, often about matters 
with which | would not now dream of bothering him. He was 
always patient, and constructive with his advice, sometimes 
counselling less hasty action that | was proposing. | soon came 
to realise that here was a man with a lifetime's experience of 
dealing with students, and his genuine concern for their welfare 
has always been evident when we have had to deal with the many 
human problems that are part and parcel of life in a student 
community. 

To talk about music with Sir Thomas is a rewarding experience. 
For him music is much more than just a profession. His wide 
knowledge of it and his close association with so many famous 
musicians, both past and present, have resulted in his being in 
great demand as a lecturer. | shall never cease to admire and envy 
his ability, particularly in impromptu speeches, to find just the 
right word to suit the particular occasion. 

Many foreign visitors come to the Academy. Whether they be 
distinguished musicians or students they are all welcomed with 
charm and friendliness. | have often marvelled at the way young 
and shy students from a foreign conservatoire, about to give a 
concert in the Duke's Hall, have been put at their ease. But it is 
not only foreigners who have enjoyed the hospitality of Sir 
Thomas and Lady Armstrong. Throughout each year Lady 
Armstrong has held a series of tea parties at which she has 
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entertained all first-year students—a wonderful achievement 
which has done so much to make new students feel that they 
‘belong’. 

Although my official association with Sir Thomas has been 
comparatively short, | look forward to many years of an un- 
official one, and | wish both him and Lady Armstrong a very 
happy retirement. 


| first encountered Tom Armstrong in the organ loft of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford. | was seventeen years old at the time 
and taking a scholarship exam, the practical part of which was 
having to play the organ to Tommy Wood and Tom Armstrong, 
both, in their different ways, slightly disconcerting examiners. 
The former had very bad sight and at one point, | remember, 
peered at my feet (never my most ept members) through a pocket 
spy-glass as they essayed some difficult pedal passage in a Bach 
fugue. The latter, who didn’t look a day younger than he does now, 
grilled me with a piece of sight-reading: an extract from some 
English oratorio; a tenor solo. ‘Dr Armstrong will sing it’ Dr Wood 
reassured me. 'He's got a very nice tenor voice.’ And so he had. 
When we'd finished the section, Tom asked me ‘Who do you 
think wrote that?’. | hesitated, then plunged in. ‘Stainer’ | said. 
A wild guess. | know no more of Stainer than a few chants; | 
hadn't even heard The Crucifixion. ‘Do you really think’ said Tom, 
pointing to what was probably a rich yet dignified lyrical outburst, 
‘that Stainer could have written that?’ Probably not’ | murmured, 
abashed and confused. The identity of the unknown score was 
then revealed to me. Parry, probably Job; but | can’t be sure at 
this distance. 

During my four years at Oxford | saw much of Tom. As conduc- 
tor of the Bach choir, as President of the Musical Club and Union 
(during which time | can remember his tearing a strip off me for 
negligent secretarial work. He did it well; made me feel a heel); 
above all as a teacher. In those days Oxford’s musical instruction 
was curiously relaxed and informal. One used to go along to 
one’s tutor's house for an hour or so. | can remember Tom's 
room. Piled up with music. A pertinent volume was always to 
hand, though it had probably surfaced from the bottom of the pile 
by some process more easily explainable by a physicist than a 
musician. | can remember being introduced to the keyboard works 
of Handel in this fashion. Tom was a great admirer of Handel's 
fugues, almost totally neglected these days of absorption in 
Bach's. | can remember his extolling their ability to remember 
how many parts they were in only when that really mattered; 
otherwise to enjoy themselves. 

A remarkable aspect of his teaching was the general culture 
from which it sprang and to which it was always related. He was 
for ever illustrating points from a much wider experience than that 
of a mere teacher of counterpoint. Once | went along for my 
lesson empty-handed. l'd written two fugues, but couldn't find 
them when the time came to get on my bicycle and ride down the 
Woodstock Road. Remembering that | had the day before made 
one of my regular but infrequent turn-outs, | believed that | must 
have discarded them along with a lot of other paper rubbish. | told 
Tom this, feeling sure that he wouldn't believe me but would think 
| hadn't done any work that week (a quite credible explanation, 
knowing me). He didn't disclose his real thoughts on the veracity 
of my story. Instead he said 'It's the French Revolution all over 
again.' | looked dumb. 'Don't you know?', he went on, 'The first 
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manuscript of The French Revolution was used by an unknowing 
housemaid to get the dining-room fire alight. Carlyle had to write 
the whole book again.’ Years later those two fugues came to 
light. | hadn't thrown them away. The war was on, | felt like send- 
ing them to Tom with a ‘Now will you believe me?'. They were so 
horrifyingly bad, however, that second thoughts bade me destroy 
them, this time effectively. 

| saw Tom only intermittently between leaving Oxford and 
coming to work at the Academy. The encounters were, however, 
always memorable. A rehersal of the Missa Solemnis in 1951, for 
example. A friend of mine was playing trumpet in the orchestra. | 
couldn't stay for the concert but went along to the Sheldonian in 
the morning. For some reason or other, Tom decided hardly to 
rehearse at all. They sang one lead in the G/oria several times 
(probably bar 68; but | can’t be sure). He then gave an inimitable 
three-minute. lecture on the Missa Solemnis; what Beethoven 
meant by writing it; how performers today could not hope to do it 
without a similar faith and humility; and sent everyone away for 
lunch. | was disappointed not to be able to hear what happened in 
the afternoon. | am sure that it was marvellous, for, though no 
virtuoso of the báton, Tom has a rare feeling for and under- 
standing of some of the great religious works of music: of the 
St Matthew Passion, for example; the German Requiem: the Fauré 
Requiem ('a love-ly composer' | remember him saying to me at a 
chance encounter in The Broad); The Creation. His performances 
of these have an authenticity which grows rarer as the years roll 
by and the background from which they arose becomes less 
discernible. 

His work at the Academy is, of course, well known to readers of 
this Magazine; they have no need of my interpretation of his 
tenure of the office of Principal. | would, however, like to say this: 
| believe that Tom's especial contribution to the musical life of 
the country is his rare and almost Goethean ability to see his 
chosen art in its context; as part of civilisation, owing its strength 
and validity to its relationship with the physical and spiritual 
worlds which it and we inhabit. Not for him is music a matter of 
Grades, Divisions, Syllabuses, Diplomas and Degrees. He recog- 
nises these institutions as only a means to an end: the greater 
mastery and understanding of music, an art which, in its turn, 
must be made to play its part in the totality of the cosmos. It is to 
be hoped that retirement will give Tom the opportunity to write a 
book in which his discovery of and approach to music is recorded 
for us all to read. | can think of no more fitting memorial to his 
career than that we should no longer have to rely upon our fallible 
memories for the many wonderful and wise things he has said and 
done during his long, eventful life. 


How | shall miss the Principal at the Third Orchestra's rehear- 
sals! Hardly a rehearsal took place without his giving us some 
gem of information or advice. It could be an anecdote about the 
composer whose work we were playing or a drawing to our notice 
of some interesting point in the structure of the music; but best 
of all he has a wonderful gift of speaking of the beauty, and impor- 
tance of some of the simpler things of life and interweaving these 
things into the music. When he talks in this manner | am bound to 
think of the parable of The Sower and the ‘stony ground’!—but 
over the years | am sure there has always been a nucleus of 
students who have understood the deep meaning of what he 
says and who have valued it. 
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Some years ago David Martin and | were engaged to play the 
Bach double Concerto at Oxford with Dr Armstrong, as he was 
then known. The occasion was the twenty-first anniversary of his 
conductorship of the Oxford Bach Choir. It was a friendly, family 
sort of affair and | well remember a wonderful speech he made— 
extremely lucid, erudite, humorous, and finishing with a really 
beautiful tribute to his mother. | have heard him make many 
speeches since that day and have always admired his great gift. 
All his speeches have form and a true feeling for the English 
language. Three years ago when | was in Rio de Janeiro | heard 
reports of a lecture he had given there that had since become a 
model for others to follow. 

A true Englishman with his deep love of the countryside, | have 
heard that he himself planted hundreds of bulbs in his village as 
his own contribution, and of course he conducts the local choir. 
In his love of music he is a man of catholic taste from Handel and 
Chopin to Ella Fitzgerald. He has a genuine concern for young 
people and has been known to spend many evenings with pupils 
who were ill. During one exchange concert abroad he bought a 
pupil of mine a pair of shoes and me a bottle of brandy (which 
shows deep concern for a professor! He and dear Hester 
Armstrong have entertained every single new student to tea. 
Once when | spoke of this truly noble service for the cause of the 
RAM he said ‘Oh, the washing-up, Fred". 

Professors have sometimes wondered when meeting him in the 
hall whether he really knew them at all. He can seem quite aloof 
and formidable; not at all like the friend arriving for dinner with a 
dozen 'farm' eggs. At dinner he is a wonderful conversationalist 
with a puckish sense of humour and a fund of good stories. His 
time has been full throughout his RAM years—examining, lectur- 
ing, visiting many countries as a musical ambassador, and of 
course the excellent exchange concerts with foreign conserva- 
tories. 

Our affectionate wishes go with him and Hester in their retire- 
ment from the RAM. I can't personally see a diminution of his 
widespread activities; he will, | know, always retain his youthful 
enthusiasm. May health and happiness go with them through 
the years. 


| first met Sir Thomas Armstrong shortly after the end of the 
First World War, so our friendship stretches over almost half a 
century. We came to know one another through a colleague and 
close friend of mine who had been a fellow-undergraduate with 
Sir Thomas at Oxford. Though there have been long periods 
when we have seen little of one another, particularly when the 
centres of his activities have been far from London, we managed 
from time to time to engage in musical activities together, the debt 
on all those occasions being owed by me to him. His contri- 
bution was always, as was inevitable, highly professional while 
mine was strictly—and, | suspect, obviously—amateur. The first 
occasion was, | think, when he played for my amateur choir in a 
performance which included a cantata by Sir Arthur Somervell, 
conducted by the composer. His kindness in helping a small and 
unimportant choir at the request of a friend was characteristic, 
and the years, and his increased eminence, have not changed 
that aspect of his character. 

On his achievements as a musician there is no need for me to 
comment, since others can do that much better than I. But it is 
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worth while to say a word about him as a friend and a good com- 
panion. Few have more wit or a more easy and interesting flow 
of conversation, particularly on music and the arts generally, than 
Sir Thomas and everyone who knows him well would be delighted 
to have him for a companion on any musical occasion. This 
capacity to talk interestingly in private is matched by an equal 
facility for speaking in public. He can be relied on to speak with 
elegance, and, when the occasion requires, with forceful elo- 
quence on any occasion great or small, and this capacity has 
been an important factor in his success as a representative of 
British music and musicians and of British musical institutions 
at international gatherings for many years. He has greatly con- 
tributed to the regard felt for the Royal Academy in many coun- 
tries of Europe. 

It would not be right to end a note about Sir Thomas without 
saying something of Lady Armstrong. Of her it can be said without 
fear of contradiction, that everyone who has had the good fortune 
to know her admires her and loves her. The warmth of her per- 
sonality comes through at the very first meeting with her, and 
regard and affection for her deepen as her thoughtfulness, her 
kindness and her unselfishness become apparent with longer 
acquaintance. What she has contributed to the happiness and 
the success of the Academy over the last few years is incal- 
culable. 


| joined the RAM's Board of Directors in January 1955, and 
Thomas Armstrong became its Principal eight months later. So, 
for thirteen years, | had the privilege of a constant association 
with him. | use that word advisedly, because it is a rare privilege 
to be able to watch at close quarters somebody who is doing an 
important job supremely well. For, throughout those thirteen 
years, Sir Thomas has been a supremely good Principal. As an 
administrator, as a wise counsellor to the Board, as an equally 
wise friend to successive generations of students, and as an 
outstanding ambassador and advocate in the Academy's rela- 
tions with the outer world, he has never failed us; moreover, on 
the personal side, he has gained the affection of all—teachers, 
students, and staff—who worked with him at the RAM. 

Somebody has said that there is nothing in life more gratifying 
than the knowledge that one is missed, when the time comes to 
leave those with whom one has been closely associated, and 
whose friendship one has won. In their retirement, Lady Arm- 
strong and Sir Thomas can be very sure that, in their case, such 
knowledge is well founded. 


One day in 1955 | was walking down the steps into the Duke's 
Hall to listen to a rehearsal of the Elgar violin Concerto when a 
voice behind me said 'What is your name? Mine is Thomas 
Armstrong'. | felt, in a sense, that he was not a stranger—as a 
pile of books belonging to the Principal had preceded his arrival, 
and had been stacked in a room in which | sometimes taught. 
My prying eye had taken in with delight some of the titles and | 
had already warmed to their owner—The Remembrance Of Things 
Past. Vivid,too,is the imageof aPied Piper,at thehead ofacolumn 
of students lured from the canteen, gathering music and music 
stands on their way. No orchestra was ever more endearingly or 
informally assembled! The Third Orchestra, formed on that day, 
has been a fortunate band indeed, and for those who had ears to 
hear there were pearls of musical, as well as ‘life’ wisdom. My 
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own pupils who took part in the Brahms Requiem this term at the 
RAM and recently in Jersey in the Fauré Requiem, have spoken to 
me of those rehearsals and of the deep effect they made upon 
them. They felt they had shared in a unique and never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience concerning the very essence of music. Often, 
too, have my pupils told me of Lady Armstrong’s welcome to 
them in her home, when feeling still new and green and shy they 
were invited to deliciously-prepared teas, were introduced to one 
another, and were helped to feel part of a real and civilised 
community. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong will be sadly missed. Indeed, in my 
thirty years’ connection with the Academy | feel that no other 
one man has had so much to give—and has been so generous in 
the giving. We have been a privileged generation, stimulated by 
his wisdom and humanity, and warmed by the light of a truly 
great man. These gifts will have repercussions in us all; they are 
of the quality that ‘opens doors'—that can be handed on—and for 
this we must each of us feel a deep gratitude. 


Mention has been made of Sir Thomas’s impromptu lectures on 
music. | can recall many occasions when | have stayed at 
one of his rehearsals, not as a participant but as an ‘eaves- 
dropper’, simply because of the flow of penetrating, illuminating 
comments he would make—whether it might be on the implication 
of the ‘Qui tollis’ in Haydn’s ‘Nelson’ Mass (‘You are aware of the 
terrible suffering in Vietnam; in some way we are all of us respon- 
sible for this; this is what this music is about’); the tenderness 
and gentleness of Fauré’s Requiem; or the searing dramatic 
sincerity of Verdi's. In lighter vein, | shall never forget an interlude 
during a rehearsal of Bach’s motet Singet dem Herrn with the 
Oxford Bach Choir in November 1946. After an hour or so’s 
intensive work he sat down and told us the story of the drunk who 
was accosted by a policeman in Piccadilly Circus during the 
small hours, and declared that he was looking for his cuff-link. 
‘Where did you lose it?’, asked the policeman. ‘In Leicester 
Square, but the light’s better here’. ‘Now sing a chord of B flat’, 
said TA, when we had more or less recovered our composure, 
and, incredibly, we did, just like that. 

Another admirer has drawn attention to the breadth of TA’s 
intellect and the remarkable extent of his knowledge. A fortnight 
in central France that | was privileged to spend in his company, 
for example, revealed a wisdom, an understanding of people and 
a sheer accumulation of knowledge that made the Michelin 
Guide vert entirely superfluous. But the remarkable thing is that 
this wisdom is never paraded for effect; conversation with TA 
is always made to seem an exchange between equals, never a 
one-sided lecture, and he is always willing to appreciate a point 
of view or an opinion that may not coincide with his own, however 
poorly expressed it may be. 

We once had a talk about ‘great men’, and I think the names of 
Goethe, Churchill and Beecham were mentioned. Certainly, any- 
one who knows TA well will recognise in him qualities asso- 
ciated with all three of these figures: Goethe’s ‘universality’ and 
sense of perspective, Churchill’s staunchness and loyalty, and 
Beecham’s panache and mischievous wit. With his departure 
and that of his wife Hester, who is the kindest, most thoughtful 
and most un-rufflable person | know, the Academy will be incal- 
culably the poorer; but what an honour and an experience it has 
been to share their company! 
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Granville Bantock was a prolific composer, yet today, twenty-two 
years after his death, not very much of what he wrote is heard.* 
Why? A centenary celebration would seem to be an inappro- 
priate moment for an inquest, but if that is a paradoxical thing to 
do, so are many aspects of Bantock's life and work paradoxical, 
as soon appears when one examines his personality and a career 
which by its mere date fell foul of the Time Spirit. 

Time like an ever-rolling stream, as we know to our sorrow, 
bears all its sons away, but centenaries are useful staging posts 
in that ruthless continuum. They afford momentary pauses for 
looking back upstream to see the way we have come, to recall 
forgotten scenes and events that are part of our history, especially 
the history of an institution like the RAM which draws vitality 
from its traditions. Bantock was an alumnus of the RAM who 
brought it distinction by the prominent and valuable part he 
played in the musical life of the Britain of his day. That there be 
no ignorance of what that part amounted to the facts of his bio- 
graphy may be set down here. 

He was born in London on 7 August 1868, the eldest son of 
Dr George Granville Bantock, a surgeon of sufficient eminence 
actually to resist Lister's new ideas about antisepsis. Dr Bantock 
was born in the north of Scotland, where his father was factor to 
the Duke of Sutherland, from whom the name Granville was 
derived. His wife was an East Anglian Quaker. This mixture of 
strains however would hardly seem to be enough in itself to 
account for the son's choice of music as a profession against 
his father's wish, who had the Indian Civil Service or chemical 
engineering in mind for him, nor for the extraordinary taste for 
the exotic revealed in the titles of Granville Bantock's composi- 
tions. However, it was not science but music that prevailed, and 
from a private school, after a half-hearted spell of scientific 
education in South Kensington, Bantock came to the Academy 
in 1889 and worked at composition under Frederick Corder for 
four years and tried his hand at clarinet, violin, piano and other 
instruments with varying degrees of diligence. This experience 
was to be of service to him in that it established the first fact of 
historical importance about him: he was more interested than any 
of his contemporaries, except Elgar, in the modern, romantic, 
virtuoso orchestration of the post-Wagnerians—indeed echoes 
of Richard Strauss are to be heard in his orchestral works, 
which resemble Strauss'sin being mostly programmatic overtures 
and tone-poems, for example, Fifine at the Fair, after Browning, 
one of six tone-poems dating from 1900-2, on which Sir Thomas 
Beecham lavished an affectionate interpretation still to be heard 
on a record that is in fact about to be re-issued, a comedy over- 
ture, The Pierrot of the Minute, of the same period, and forty 
years on an overture to The Birds of Aristophanes. 

Another strain in his make-up showed itself in his first term at 
the Academy, when he won the Macfarren Scholarship with a 
setting of Satan's monologues from Paradise Lost. This was a 
characteristic choice at the time, for he regarded himself as a 
rebel against most of the established orders of things. Was this 
due to parental opposition to a musical career? Maybe, but it 
lasted a long time, since we find him writing a Festival March for 


* | wonder. Since | started writing this article | have read in my 
local paper, The Oxford Times, an announcement that the Elegiac 
Theme for cello is to be played at a Winston Churchill Memorial 
concert at Blenheim Palace this very weekend. 
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brass band and a Song of Liberty for the twenty-first conference 
of the Independent Labour Party (Keir Hardy, Philip Snowden, 
James Maxton and all them, years before there was a thought of 
a Labour government). He was unconventional in other ways— 
about dress and about pet animals for instance—and his first 
biographer likened him to William Morris. But now here is the 
first paradox, though Bantock is not the first nor the last rebel 
who has found on closer acquaintance with the way our wicked 
world can be made to work that he has become part of those 
established orders which he once rejected: Bantock ended his 
career as a professor and a knight. 

But before this happened he had his way to make when he 
left the Academy, and his first job was to tour as conductor of 
George Edwardes's musical comedy, A Gaiety Girl. Excellent 
experience, as long as it does not go on too long, and it took 
Bantock round the world. It was followed by a tour of Stanford's 
Shamus O'Brien. This theatrical experience might have had a 
more fruitful outcome if the condition of opera in this country 
had been as healthy as it was in Italy or Germany or even as it is 
now in Britain. For Bantock's inspiration is less purely musical 
than descriptive and picturesque, which is not to assert that it is 
dramatic, but at least it enables him to paint a scene and depict 
a situation and at best is capable of large-scale organisation, as 
his huge Omar Khayyam demonstrates. It may be that an opera 
composer was lost in him. As it is he only left one mature opera 
The Seal Woman of 1924. 

To try to make a place for himself he gave a concert of his own, 
and with characteristic generosity some of his contemporaries', 
compositions at the Queen's Hall, which marked the end of his 
difficult years of apprenticeship. His first big break-through, 
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though it looked anything but big, was his appointment to orga- 
nise and direct music at an entertainment centre at New Brighton 
near Liverpool. This was like that of August Manns at the Crystal 
Palace and Dan Godfrey at Bournemouth in that it involved 
conducting a military band and the orchestra for playing light 
music was of theatre size. But Bantock, like Manns and Godfrey, 
soon changed things to proper orchestral music and provided 
opportunities for British composers. He gave, besides Wagner 
concerts and Berlioz concerts, concerts devoted to Mackenzie, 
Parry, Corder and Elgar. It was while he held this post, which was 
only till 1900, that he met Ernest Newman, who wrote programme 
notes for him and who followed him to the Midland Institute at 
Birmingham, when Bantock moved there as Principal to begin 
the main work of his life, apart from composition, since after a 
few years he added to the job of directing a conservatoire the 
professorship at the University, founded for Elgar but soon 
relinquished by him. Bantock remained Professor till 1934. After 
his retirement from Birmingham he became associated with 
Trinity College of Music in London, for which he again went 
round the world, this time as examiner—and conductor of his 
own works as invitations offered. 

| have a clear recollection—moreover | have the programme in 
my hand to verify it—of hearing a little song of his at one of the 
Balliol College Sunday night concerts to which as an under- 
graduate | went regularly, sung by the distinguished baritone, 
Dr Theodor Lierhammer, a graduate of Vienna University, a 
throat specialist and a teacher who was actually, as | find to my 
surprise, on the staff of the RAM and from whom Sir Keith 
Falkner once had lessons. This song so took my fancy that | 
boughtthe Songsof /ndia in order to persuade my father, who was 
a good amateur baritone, to sing it. That book is on my piano at 
this moment, and playing the songs through has not only 
stirred many memories of the antediluvian musical world before 
1914 but has given me a précis of Bantock’s neatly devised and 
atmospheric piano accompaniments, even if perhaps the orienta- 
lism now seems a little faded, even the least bit phoney—it is a 
little too facile. Yet ‘In the Village’ is a charming little song. But 
the point of this intrusive anecdote is that it shows Bantock's 
involvement with the East at least as early as 1898, for this group 
of six songs is only one cycle of six cycles which take the traveller 
from Arabia through Egypt, Persia and India to China and Japan. 
The words of them all are by Helen F Schweitzer, the daughter of 
a research chemist, whom Bantock married in 1898 and who was 
to inspire him with his Helena Variations for orchestra and to 
provide him with texts for cantatas, part-songs and songs as well 
as congenial companionship in all his changing enthusiasms. 

It is not necessary to recount all the valuable work he did in 
Birmingham except perhaps to note that he established the 
Chair on broad cultural foundations, on which Professor Anthony 
Lewis has built to such good purpose that the RAM is lucky to 
have been able to entice him from it to become its Principal. But 
it was there in the first decade of the century that Bantock em- 
barked on an ambitious type of choral composition that has no 
exact parallel—Schónberg's Gurrelieder come to mind as a 
possibility in one class and Thomas Wood's Chanticleer as a 
successor in the other class of extended work for unaccompanied 
chorus. 

Bantock’s democratic sympathies brought him in touch with 
the competition festival movement, and with the crack choirs of 
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the north in mind, he began to write part-songs—to the number 
of some eighty, counting arrangements. And here another 
undergraduate memory of mine obtrudes: | sang in his ‘Boot and 
Saddle’ (words by Browning, of whom he seta good deal) at a 
college ‘smoker’. But this was only a beginning: he composed 
three choral symphonies, Atalanta in Calydon, laid out for two 
six-part choruses and two four-part choruses, twenty parts in all, 
the opening being for twelve-part male-voice choir. Vanity of 
Vanities, in which again he specifies mezzos and baritones as 
well as SATB, and lastly in (1913) A Pageant of Human Life. On 
an even larger scale with not quite so subdivided chorus—he is 
content with eight parts—is his Omar Khayyam, for which he 
requires also three soloists and large orchestra. This was com- 
posed in three parts in 1906 and 1907, was published by Breitkopf 
& Hartel with a German translation of Fitzgerald. It was criti- 
cised at the time of its first performance at the Birmingham Festi- 
val of 1909 by Newman in these terms: 'Mr Bantock wastes himself 
a little in detail every now and then—it is the defect of his best 
qualities, the temporary kicking over of traces by his too exuberant 
imagination. But he has a gift that more than compensates for 
his occasional errors of discretion in detail. He has the genuine 
architectonic mind that spans at a leap a great structural scheme; 
the mind that, as Pater says, “foresees the end in the beginning 
and never loses sight of it".' This is surely valid criticism, but 
the work's sheer size proved self-defeating. Let me say how it 
seemed to another critic forty-six years later when | went down to 
Birmingham during the Festival of Britain. | take the liberty to 
quote from my notice in The Times of 3 October 1951: 


‘At the turn of the present century it looked as though English 
music in its renewal of health was going to follow the modernism 
of Richard Strauss, and Birmingham was the centre of the 
movement. But it has not worked out that way; the war of 1914 
deflected the stream into quite different channels. Bantock had 
enormous skill with the orchestra, great facility of invention, and 
ample experience of English choralism. Size was the order of 
the day and programme music the favourite form of expression. 
Bantock, who had a taste for the orient, set the whole of Fitz- 
gerald's “Rubaiyat” in a vast trilogy and laid it out for large and 
subdivided orchestra and large and subdivided choir. Its very 
size has militated against its frequent performance. In point of 
fact it has not been heard for over twenty years and it is forty-six 
years since it was first heard in the place where it was performed 
tonight. 


‘The work is typical of its period, against which taste has now 
reacted. Itis unfailingly pictorial and all the early part of the poem, 
which is full of imagery about wine, roses and the wilderness, is 
fresh and pleasing, but when the poet becomes more philosophi- 
cal in a vein of easy pessimism, Bantock found some difficulty in 
sustaining both the continuity and the musical interest of his 
design, for he was more tone-painter than tone-poet. The 
orientalism, though conventional, is effective in that it suggests 
eastern sensuousness, paganism and languor, and there are 
episodes of great charm in a Straussian way—such is the setting 
of the most famous verse of the poem for duet, and such is the 
evocation of the desert caravan. But he had too much facility to 
pick and choose strong enough musical ideas to get tc the heart 
of the poem behind its own facile philosophy of Carpe diem and 
Vanitas vanitatum and sustain the argument through two hours of 
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continuous music of this part alone. A greater, economy..... 
would have been a better defence against the ravages of time and 
a sharp change of taste.’ 

This brings me to the final paradox. Granville Bantock had 
beyond doubt great musical gifts, assured technical facility, a 
wide-ranging imagination and a generous personality. Yet some- 
how the music, the imagination and the personality never quite 
fused at such a heat as to forge the masterpieces that might be 
expected from such a combination of qualities. It is not given to 
every artist to enrich posterity—and posterity has quite a big 
enough accumulation of masterpieces to prevent it dying of 
starvation. But any good artist can serve his own generation, 
and this indeed Bantock did to the full. It was not his fault but 
his fate that the Time Spirit changed direction in the middle of 
his creative life: his contribution to the renaissance of English 
music was digested and absorted but has left less outward sign 
than some of his older and younger contemporaries. 


To be asked to write about Egerton Tidmarsh (or Bob Tidmarsh 
as he is affectionately known to his friends) is both a privilege 
and a challenge because to find adequate words with which to 
do him justice is extremely difficult. Nevertheless, although 
anything | can say about him is obliged to fall short of the mark, 
| feel that, as we have been the closest of friends since we were 
youngsters together at the RAM (some fifty-odd years ago), | 
know more about him than many of our mutual colleagues. 

| think the earliest record of our budding friendship is to be 
seen on a programme of a Chamber Concert dated 12 March 1913, 
where we both appeared. His item reads ‘First Movement from 
Trio in D minor for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, Mendels- 
sohn—Master Egerton Tidmarsh, Miss Winifred Small and 
Master Tito Barbirolli'. This was the famous and brilliantly 
talented Trio which at the time was in high repute. | was playing 
the Benjamin Dale Sonata at the same concert. | mention this 
fact because it was from this date onwards that we were con- 
stantly studying and playing the same works—eg the Dale Sonata, 
the Franck Prélude, Choral et Fugue, the Beethoven 'Appassionata' 
Sonata and many others. 

Now for a little biographical history. The earliest record of his 
musical career dates back to 1908 when in an open competition 
at the Sutton Festival he won a piano. He was then ten years old— 
thus he beat me by a year because | won one in Bristol when | 
was eleven! In 1912 he became a student of the RAM by winning 
the Sterndale Bennett Scholarship. He must have felt justly 
proud of this achievement since his future teacher, Tobias 
Matthay, was the first winner of the same scholarship. Although 
Tidmarsh was at this time officially a pupil of Matthay's sister, 
Dora, Matthay himself was always taking a great interest in this 
highly gifted boy, and in due course he became a regular pupil of 
Matthay. It is not generally known that while a student he had 
leanings towards composition, because in 1912 he won the Hine 
Gift. 

In 1913 he won another piano, this time in Bristol, but as he had 
already been awarded one, the rules of the Bristol Eisteddfod 
would not allow him to keep it! Meanwhile, his studentship went 
from strength to strength; many prizes were won, including the 
Macfarren Gold Medal. Among other distinctions he was twice 
chosen to play at the Annual Prizegiving. In 1914 our respective 
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paths began to converge more closely for in this year he 
succeeded me as a holder of the Liszt Scholarship, since when, 
except for a period during the First World War, we have been 
in ever-increasingly close association. 
A great event was his first London recital, which took place in 
the Queen's Hall. This was in 1919 and it was about this time 
that our long association of two-piano playing commenced. The 
Proms with Sir Henry Wood saw us together in Bach concertos, 
and we were playing in many parts of the country. One of our 
proudest recollections is the first performance in England of 
Saint-Saéns's Le Carnaval des Animaux. During all this time 
Tidmarsh was also doing a lot of solo playing, and his perfor- 
mance of the Bach-Busoni Chaconne at a Wigmore Hall recital 
still lives in the memories of those who heard it. | shall never 
forget it! The Press at the time were unanimous in their glowing 
opinions of his playing; they all agreed as to the mastery and 
breadth of his interpretations. He was, too, one of the first to 
broadcast from ‘2 LO’. He was elected to the piano staff of the 
RAM in 1922. o 
Now, what of the measure of Tidmarsh as a person? His is a 
nature whose component parts are great serenity, vitality, great 
breadth of vision and a keen sense of humour coupled with a 
disarming naiveté and youthfulness which fortunately have never 
deserted him. | can recall an instance of his equanimity when 
we were on holiday in Devon. We decided one day to cycle into 
Plymouth, a distance of eleven miles. It so happened that we 
chose a day when we had to fight every inch of the way against a 
very strong headwind; in addition to this the road had a shocking 
surface. Long before we had covered half the distance | had lost 
my temper and was consuming my energy by hurling every insult 


! could think of against both the elements and Tidmarsh! Not so - 


ET. He endured with characteristic calm all my invective and 
anger. Yet, when the occasion in performance demands it, his 
remarkable warmth breaks through to bring about a wonderfully 
satisfying result. How I envy him his magnificent tone! | always 
remember his playing of the slow movements of the Mozart and 
Bax Sonatas for two pianos, two of the most moving experiences 
| have ever had. 
It is indeed difficult to sum up his rare qualities. | feel certain 
he inherits them from his father whose benign contentment was 
a shining example. In Bob Tidmarsh we have one who, unfortu- 
nately for us, hides his musical light under a bushel; at the same 
time it would be difficult to find one whose character is more 
richly endowed with all the finer attributes of a very generous man. 


Harriet Cohen was a student at the RAM from 1909 to 1915, 
winning numerous prizes and scholarships. She was a splendid 
musician of very sensitive perception, and although her very 
small hands and limited stretch were by no means ideally suited 
to a pianist she overcame this handicap by her complete single- 
ness of purpose, working with tremendous application in order to 
fulfil her ambition to become a concert pianist. Her reward was 
her great success in this and many other countries. 

It was not only as a musician that Harriet was gifted. She was 
strikingly beautiful, with a mass of raven black hair, and she was 
tall, slim and elegant. Witty and a good conversationalist, she 
had a most vital personality. These qualities brought her con- 
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siderable social success and she numbered among her vast 
circle of friends distinguished novelists, playwrights, actors, 
composers and politicians. She was an excellent teacher, and 
she was always ready to help and encourage young artists, in 
whom she took a most kindly interest. It was not only pianists 
who benefited from her efforts on their behalf—for instance, the 
Griller Quartet, in their earliest days, were among a number of 
ensembles to whom she gave practical help, joining with them in 
concert performances of piano quintets and recommending them 
to music clubs about the country. 

She faced with indomitable courage a number of misfortunes. 
In the early days of her success she was compelled by ill-health 
to cancel a season of engagements in order to undergo treatment 
abroad. During the war her beautiful studio house, with her 
pianos and many irreplaceable art treasures, was burned to the 
ground by incendiary bombs. In 1948 she suffered a terrible 
injury to her hand. She had two operations on her eyes which 
caused her acute suffering, and her eyesight was much impaired. 
She retired from professional life in 1960. She made an unforget- 
table impression on all who were fortunate enough to meet her 
and she will long be remembered and missed. 

(Miss Cohen completed her Memoirs, A Bundle of Time, shortly 
before her death, and they will be published in November by 
Faber & Faber.—Ed.) 


Purcell's Dido and Aeneas and Poulenc's Les Mamelles de Tirésias 
provided an unusually contrasted operatic double-bill at the 
RAM on 22, 23, 26 and 27 February. Its most familiar item was, of 
course, Dido, served as a first course, a róle it has often filled. 
Although written originally for performance at a girls’ school, 
the passage of time and the consecration of Dido as Purcell's 
operatic masterpiece has made it a work unsuited to young 
persons. We can only guess how it sounded at Mr Josias Priest's 
Chelsea establishment for the daughters of gentlefolk: probably 
awful, by today's standards. But at a time when every note and 
inflexion of its sublime lament is familiar, this demands sublime 
singing; too often its tessitura, intonation, phrasing and nuances 
communicate technical strain rather than overwhelming sorrow 
to the listener. Writing two months after the event, | remember 
the RAM account of Dido and Aeneas as vocally adequate rather 
than outstanding, decently played and staged, but not, in the 
last resort, a performance that lingers in the memory. 

On the other hand, the vocal and visual impact of Poulenc's 
Les Mamelles de Tirésias was tremendous, and not because it 
was less familiar to me, for | have known it since it was in manu- 
script. | wish this RAM production could have had a West-End 
run, so that | could have gone to see it again on nights off from 
avant-garde revelations. Poulenc’s witty and uncomplicated 
score certainly offers balm for sore ears. And yet its surrealist 
text is itself an avant-garde manifestation half a century old. 

In 1944, when the war was nearing its end, Francis Poulenc, 
then in his beloved Touraine, re-read Les Mamelles de Tirésias, a 
fantastic play by Guillaume Apollinaire, whom he had known. 
Years ago, its author had asked Auric and then Satie to supply 
music for it, but without avail. On the occasion of its premiére—as 
scandalous as many other similiar events involving the Parisian 
avant-garde of the time—incidental music had been provided by 
a lady of very modest talents. Now, the urge to set this text as an 
opéra-bouffe came upon Poulenc at a time when he was isolated 
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in the French countryside between opposing German and Ameri- 
can forces. Apollinaire’s widow lived a short distance away, 
but in German-occupied territory, whilst musical friends like 
Auric, whose advice he would normally have sought, could be 
reached no more easily. And so, unhampered by any outside 
influence, Poulenc tackled his first opera. When he visited 
London soon after the Liberation of Paris the score was complete. 
His own private performances of it at the piano—when he supplied 
not only commentary and orchestra, but also every voice part, 
even, in falsetto, the coloratura roulades of his heroine—soon 
lightened many an evening in London and Paris during that 
cheerless, still-rationed period. The stage production at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique proved equally riotous. Les Mamelles de 
Tirésias was bound to surprise some of the burgesses of Paris 
who had brought their families to enjoy Bohéme, Pécheurs or 
Jongleur with which it might be sharing a double-bill. Some left, 
| remember, before it started: the composer's party of friends, 
just arriving, would meet them on the way out. And some left, 
muttering (to Poulenc's great delight) soon after it had started. 
But the majority of the audience was soon happily swept up in 
the gay fantasy of Apollinaire's text and Poulenc's music. From 
the Manager's prologue, exhorting the public to assist in the 
task of re-population, through Thérése's transformation into the 
masculine Tirésias (during which a pair of balloons flew up 
from her corsage into the wings), her husband's interregnum as 
mother, the production of precocious offspring, to the return of 
Thérése masked as a fortune teller, passing through the audi- 
torium to the stage for the reconciling waltz-finale—the nonsense 
was irresistible. 


So it was in the Academy production. Thérése did not pick on 
the least suspecting male member of the audience, as did the 
unforgettable Denise Duval in Paris, to announce that he would 
soon be delivered of triplets, nor, in the finale, were the babies' 
cots miraculously pushed up from below the stage to become 
standard lamps. But all the colour and gaiety were there. The 
impact of Michael Waller's sets and costumes was immediate 
and stunning. No less brilliant was John Copley's lively produc- 
tion. On the occasion of a previous operatic production at the 
RAM | commented elsewhere that the spectacle was drab and 
weak and unworthy of the high level of singing and playing. | 
remember urging that ententes with other institutions, such as 
colleges of art, might solve the problem and prove beneficial to 
both parties. Mr Copley we know, and the programme confirmed 
that he 'appeared' by permission of Covent Garden. But there 
was nothing to indicate that Mr Waller was also a visitor; and, 
judging from his décors, as highly trained an artist as any of the 
musicians taking part. If, as | suspect, he is the product of an art 
school, it would appear that my words did not fall on stony 
ground. 


The RAM production was as bright to the ear as to the eye. 
The classic restraint of Dido was exchanged for a cheerful aban- 
don as cast and chorus entered into the fun of Poulenc's first 
opera, and communicated its lightheartedness to the audience. 
Steuart Bedford controlled his musical forces to the manner 
born. This first London staging of Poulenc's Les Mamelles de 
Tirésias is certainly a very bright feather in the Academy's operatic 
cap. 


Les Mamelles 
de Tirésias 


February 1968 


Policeman 
(Roy Gregory) 


. Lacouf and Presto 


(John Carter and 
lan Caddy) 


Thérése (Norma 
Burrowes) 


Son and Thérése's 
husband (Malcolm 
Smith and William 
Elvin) 
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Purcell: Dido and Aeneaz 


Belinda Margaret Adams 

Dido Christine Faulkner/Barbara Lowe 
Second Woman Barbara Courtney-King 

Aeneas Malcolm Smith 

Sorceress Annabel Hunt 

First Witch Marion Bryfdir 

Second Witch Gwenllian Ellis 

First Woman Frances Gregory 

Spirit Anne Guthrie 

Sailor John Duxbury 

Understudies Sheilagh Bodden, Moira Griffiths, 


Elaine Clark, Nigel Beavan 


Poulenc: Les Mamelles de Tirésias 


The Producer Malcolm Singer 

Thérése - Norma Burrowes 

Her Husband William Elvin 

Presto lan Caddy 

Lacouf John Carter 

A Policeman Roy Gregory 

A Newspaper-Seller Malveen Eckersall 

A Journalist John Duxbury 

A Son Malcolm Smith 

A Lady Elizabeth Ritchie 

Another Lady Janet Budden 

A Gentleman Nigel Beavan 

Understudies Joy Roberts, Sheilagh Bodden, lan Caddy 
Chorus Frances Gregory, Elizabeth Ritchie, 


Pamela Hirst, Joy Roberts, Meryn Nance, 
Valerie Maynard, Marion Bryfdir, 
Janet Budden, Moira Griffiths, 
Linda Hibberd, Alethea Davies, 
Anne Guthrie, Barbara Courtney-King, 
Jacqueline Dowell, Elaine Clark, 
Sheilagh Bodden, Malveen Eckersall, 
Gwenllian Ellis, Susanna Payne, 
Mary Ferguson, John Duxbury, 
Tom Scratchley, lan Caddy, Roy Gregory, 
Michael Berkeley, Lindsay Benson, 
Richard Bourne, Nigel Beavan, John Lowe 
Director of Opera John Streets 
Conductor Steuart Bedford 
Production and Stephen Webber (Purcell) 
Lighting John Copley (Poulenc) 
Sets and Costumes Antje Nicholls (Purcell) 
Michael Waller (Poulenc) 
Assistants to the Steuart Bedford, Mary Nash 


Director 

Assistant David Corkhill, Maria Linneman 

Conductors 
Scenery Paul Metcalf 
Répétiteurs Ingrid Surgenor, Colin Brown, 

Rosalind Bevan 

Make-up Charles Hubbard 
Stage Management Elizabeth Kilford, Christine Trippett 
Wardrobe Elizabeth Ritchie, Barbara Courtney-King 


Leader of Orchestra Nina Martin 
Continuo Ingrid Surgenor 
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Sir, 

The Franks Report on Oxford and the publicity it received have 
highlighted the indifference shown to Making Musicians, the 
Gulbenkian Report on our music colleges. Indifference to music 
colleges is a traditional and chronic state of affairs here, and 
England is probably the only country where the State does not 
take any responsibility for, and hardly any interest, in such 
colleges. The wilful neglect of such an integral part of culture as 
music education is an unforgivable attitude for any government 
that claims a role in civilisation. 

There arein the UK forty-two universities and over half-a-dozen 
music colleges recognised by the Ministry of Education At the 
present time we are spending some £1,500 million on public 
education; by 1970 it will reach the annual figure of £2,000 million. 


The student population of universities and colleges for further. 


education is about 500,000, and on them we spend £384 million. 
The student population of the music colleges is in the region of 
3,500. In the Gulbenkian Report (1965) the annual subsidies to the 
Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College of Music and the 
Royal Manchester College of Music are given as, respectively, 
£23,250, £17,500 and £17,000; against these the Royal College of 
Art is receiving about £400,000 a year. 

Italy, with about the same population as Britain, maintains 
fifteen conservatoires and subsidises a large number of semi- 
official conservatoires. In Britain music professors are 
self-employed, paid per capita, often at rates in the region of 
30s per hour, less than one may have to pay any plumber for a 
paltry job. In Italy a professor gets £1,500 a year (and improve- 
ments in remuneration are even now under review) and is required 
to give about twelve hours’ tuition per week. To reach £1,500 
a year the professor of an English music college would have to 
teach thirty hours per week, five days a week, six hours a day. 

The Franks Report on Oxford insists that dons should not 
teach more than fourteen hours per week, so that they may get 
enough time for their own work and for their post-graduate 
students. The remuneration of a don bears no comparison with 
the remuneration of a music tutor. The preparation of students 
for concerts or examinations demands supplementary lessons 
and there are never enough of them. But the sacrifice imposed 
on the music professor is excessive when time for his own work 
or his advanced students is never taken into proper consideration. 

The Gulbenkian Report states unequivocally: ‘In a society 
increasingly dominated by salary agreements and wage demands, 
by the National Insurance Acts and the Department of Inland 
Revenue, the freelance teacher [such as is the position of the 
professor in music colleges] in an under-endowed profession 
has seriously fallen behind in the race.... Today anyone 
acquainted with the position at colleges of advanced technology 
or at institutions like the Royal College of Art, to take two widely 
differing examples, would naturally expect that the teaching 
staffs at the music colleges would enjoy comparable salaries and 
status. The facts—which involve status as well as salary—are 
very different.... The [music] colleges should in our view be 
given a status comparable with that of Universities and an ade- 
quate number of their teaching staff should be on a permanent 
salaried and pensionable basis....’ 

Indeed the professors of our music colleges are heroes. They 
defy an insecurity that is inconceivable to any manual worker 
who enjoys, at least, the care of a Trade Union. School teachers, 
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for instance, belong to a Union, Doctors enjoy the organised 
protection of the British Medical Association; quite recently 
they were awarded a 33% pay increase on their NHS work. Pro- 
fessors of music colleges have nobody, apart from the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians which in their respect fulfils a 
limited function. 

It is hard to believe that in the social environment of our age 
the music professor—this unique specimen with no salary and 
no protective professional organisation—may have also to face 
tragedy if at the beginning of the academic year no new students 
have been allocated to him. By then all new intakes have been 
already assigned, private teaching is on the wane, and his liveli- 
hood may depend for a large part on a college fee per capita: a 
situation that one's mind recoils from contemplating. Our music 
colleges bear some resemblance to hotels where students 
represent the supporting clientele. A 'No Vacancies' notice on 
the door may mean solvency for the institution and assured 
bread, if no butter, for the professor. 

As for the buildings of music colleges! Badly-lit and un- 
acoustic classrooms where the noise-level is killing; common- 
rooms for professors and students totally inadequate, or non- 
existent; often sadly inadequate library facilities. If any Minister 
of the Crown can sleep happily on these facts it shows that 
insensitivity belongs not only to political expediency but to crass 
inhumanity. He is party to a conspiracy of indifference that 
represses man in his striving towards pure creativity and a 
cultural place in history. The utilitarianism of our rulers is 
apparently such that the distinguished team in charge of the Gul- 
benkian Report had to translate into utilitarian terms the inward 
values of the world of the spirit, entreating the authorities as 
follows:'... our best performers... are one of our exports [what 
a definition!] that can be maintained and enlarged only if our 
native training is of the highest order'. Had we produced a Beet- 
hoven, his value, on the Jeremy Bentham scale that pushpin is as 
good as poetry, would be measured in terms of the balance of 
payments, vastly a loser compared with the Beatles, and regret- 
fully not eligible for even an MBE. 

This human indifference and cultural irresponsibility is glori- 
ously shared by the opposing political parties. They were 
instrumental in not producing a spark form a former Minister of 
Education of the right who has a scholarly love and knowledge of 
Mozart, or from a Minister of the left who in a written reply showed 
he didn't know what he was talking about, confusing the training 
of teachers in specific music subjects with the Graduate Course 
(training of music teachers for schools) and displaying a signal 
lack of solidarity towards music 'workers'. 

The Gulbenkian Report complains about the congestion in the 
obsolescent buildings of the colleges, which militates against 
good work and suggests that 'under the pressure of modern 
conditions .. . the country needs a college or colleges specialis- 
ing in the production of professional musicians of the highest 
standards'. The present policy of accepting the high numbers 
of students in music colleges is dictated by the necessity of 
collecting fees to meet expenditure. The Report recommends 
that the trainees for teaching music in schools (Graduate 
Course) should be sent to Colleges of Further Education. The 
high numbers of students would be automatically reduced by 
imposing a more demanding syllabus. Considering the very 
remarkable musicality of a section of our students any re-organi- 
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sation of our music colleges is well worthy of their potentialities. 

There is, beyond doubt, a pressing need for reforming the 
syllabuses of our music colleges; it is distressing and prepos- 
terous that colleges still issue a Teaching Diploma not recog- 
nised, for years, by the Department of Education and Science. 
The Gulbenkian Report very pointedly remarks that our music 
colleges suffer from ‘the English habit of making no clear line of 
demarcation in music between the amateur and the professional’. 
It is enough to see the frivolous way the highest music subject, 
composition, is treated in many of our prospectuses. It has not 
even got its own heading like piano, violin... no, it is thrown 
in with rudiments and elementary harmony! And it is scandalous 
and self-incriminating that such a Report should have been 
commissioned by a private foundation rather than on the initiative 
of the Ministry of Education or its ministerial branch, the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. 

The idea of instituting a National Conservatoire becomes 
obvious and imperative. Some think that one solution would be 
to fuse the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music. Considering the traditional irresponsible and unrespon- 
sive attitude of our Governments toward music education, as a 
first step at any rate, a simpler and more economic solution would 
be to make of our most famous college, the Royal Academy of 
Music, the first national conservatoire. At least half of its eight 
hundred students should be spread elsewhere, and adequate 
arrangements should be made for redundant professors by way 
of alternative employment or pensioning. An international 
congress of music college professors should be organised at an 
appropriate University, in summer, and so by mutual contact and 
exchange of ideas too blatant disparities of syllabuses, status 
and remuneration could be investigated and resolved. A strike 
of professors might well arouse public awareness and achieve 
results that are beyond the control of the devoted goodwill of 
governing bodies and committees. 

The terms of reference of the Gulbenkian Report were limited 
to research and findings on 'the education available to those 
who wish to become performing artists'. The study concerning 
the education of those wishing to teach was, therefore, not 
considered. They certainly seem to over-value the functions of 
the famous performer who gives lessons, without acknowledging 
sufficiently the very remarkable didactic qualities of our pro- 
fessors. With the exception of the few great teachers that appear 
occasionally on the world scene, English professors are among 
the best anywhere. They could give an even better service to 
students and music if the environment were more demanding, 
more stimulating, more secure, more selective and better orga- 
nised. 

The only international competition of import held here is the 
Leeds Piano Competition; unlike any other competition held in 
any other country, not one principal, not one professor, not one 
music critic of ours was on the adjudicating board, thus depriving 
the militant profession from getting into direct contact with the 
international young forces taking part in it. 

In these days when a pneumatic drill or a rocket becomes 
almost emblematic, when we are considered as economic entities 
or industrial by-products rather than human beings, there must 
be sufficient sense of values and goodwill to entrust to the 
humanities, and to music in particular, the róle for which they are 
fitted. England is a place drenched in water: rain, tea, beer. And 
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music is diluted too. Art is considered in official quartiers a 
luxury to be dispensed with as soon as one of the ballistic angels 
misfires one of its contrivances and economy becomes de rigeur. 
To consider art a luxury is a way of diluting reality. State inter- 
vention is multiplying at every level of our lives. Music education, 
however, is neglected. 

We can do better. On two conditions: if God sends us the 
talents; and if an uninterrupted lineage of English Governments 
of every hue would realise that culture is not a luxury, but the only 
enduring sign that survives man. 

With the advent of automation and other inventions, a much 
greater leisure will be with us before long. Man will be freed 
from his main preoccupation of giving most of himself in order to 
buy money. He will, at last, be granted time to grow in inner 
statura. The second emancipation from slavery for a greater- 
personal and collective dignity. Spreading its mechanical wings 
over us all, awe-inspiring technology promises everything, 
claims everything. But there is no dialogue with machines. Art 
does not promise and does not claim. Art is. But art cannot be 
run as an industry, and the degrading industry of keeping the 
wheels of the music institutions running by trading proficiency 
certificates and diplomas must be revised. The conditions under 
which professors work must be revised. The entrance examina- 
tions of students must be revised. Syllabuses must be revised. 
Above all the minds at the Department of Education and Science 
and at the Treasury must be reformed. We can do better. 'Give 
us the tools and we'll finish the job.' 

Yours etc 


London, NW1 George Rogers 


' "Colour-Staff" is a new and imaginative method for teaching 
music. The overall conception of ‘‘Colour-Staff” is very simple, 
making use of magnetised staff boards and musical symbols. 
This equipment is designed to give a// age-groups the marvellous 
opportunity of exploring and creating music right from the 
beginning, an activity which is both revealing and encouraging. 
The objective of '"Colour-Staff' is to bridge the gap from the 
abstract to the factual—from the sound to the printed page. 
Through sensory perception '"Colour-Staff" gives students the 
chance to understand and fee/ the relationship of lines, spaces 
and notes. He is provided with a way to practise which will give 
him a firm foundation for reading all music.’ (Excerpt from the 
Preface to the descriptive Manual included in the ‘Colour-Staff’ 
equipment invented by Margaret Hubicki, FRAM, and manu- 
factured by the Educational Supply Association Ltd., ‘Pinnacles’, 
Harlow, Essex.) 

The two immediately striking things about Margaret Hubicki's 
'Colour-Staff' are (a) that it is, in essence, extremely simple and 
(b) that it is great fun. The equipment consists of light-metal 
staff boards of generous dimensions—two of the Great Staff, one 
with a single guide line running along between the staves indicat- 
ing middle C and an extra single-staff board as well as three 
dummy keyboards, together forming nearly six octaves; then 
there are all the musical symbols to be found on a page of written 
music, but brought to life, so to speak, by being made in plastic 
and magnetised—clefs, crotchets, quavers, etc, sharps, flats and 
naturals, rests, bar-lines, staves, numbers (for time-signatures or 


Margaret Hubicki 
explaining ‘ Colour-Staft ' 
to the Principal. 
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fingering) etc; finally there is the colour-panel, which extends 
the width of the Great Staff and is divided into narrow and broad 
bands of colour, corresponding to the lines and spaces, each 
letter-name having a different colour, based on the seven pris- 
matic colours. This panel is to be laid down the side of the Great 
Staff board and is accompanied by narrow and broad coloured 
named rectangles to identify each line and space, and corres- 
pondingly coloured named squares for work with the dummy 
keyboards. All these are magnetised. 

In the introduction to the 'Colour-Staff' Manual Mrs Hubicki 
writes: 'All music has a pattern, in the recognition of which ear, 
eye and finger combine to play a part. An ability to appreciate 
this from the start is the essential foundation for musical study. 
By making use of the seven prismatic colours of the rainbow 
(red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet), '"Colour- 
Staff" trains the eye to respond to the repetitive pattern of the 
seven letter-names, and their position on the staff at different 
pitches. This natural order of colours in the prism has, for 
"Colour-Staff", been spaced a fifth apart: Red C; Orange G; 
Yellow D; Green A; Blue E; Indigo B; Violet F. 
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‘This could be of help with the learning of design behind 
scales and elementary harmony. The mind has an opportunity 
also to record this information through the practice offered for the 
fingers to feel and place the plastic symbols appropriately on 
the staff provided. Translation into written music of each detail 
thus learned naturally through observation will then become a 
logical outcome, instead of remaining intellectual facts which 
have to be remembered. . . .. often only too hazily.' 

She has at once appreciated and overcome the problems and 
difficulties involved in learning to read music, and has produced 
in the most attractive and immediate form a method of winning 
over the young student to this one-time irksome task. 

From the very outset difficulties and misconceptions seem 
incapable of arising. How could there be any confusion between 
treble and bass clefs, for instance, when these signs at the start 
are replaced by the colour-panel which emphasises the conti- 
nuity and pattern down the Great Staff by means of the repetition 
of the sequence of colours every octave? Similarly, there can be 
no risk of mistaking the same letter-name at a different octave—in 
this case it is the size and shape of the rectangular coloured 
'note' (narrow for a line, broad for a space) and the repetition of 
that shape every other octave that makes this clear. 

These two points, however, only illustrate one facet of the 
capabilities of 'Colour-Staff'. Mrs Hubicki has broken down the 
process of learning to read and translate this onto the keyboard, 
by means of the various staff boards and dummy keyboards, into 
the different areas of perception—ear, eye and finger. The 
dummy keyboards form the bridge between the note on the staff 
and the musical sound and are in their context invaluable, since 
they can momentarily eliminate what may possibly be a distraction 
at that point in time—fascination in the sound and mechanism of 
the piano. 

Thus it will be seen that the teacher can concentrate the 
student's attention on any particular area of perception, and that 
this one aspect, having been isolated, can immediatley be related 
back to its context. Dummy keyboard and staff board can easily 
be aligned under each other, work on one quickly translated into 
the other medium, and either board can comfortably be placed on 
the reading desk of the piano itself. 

However strongly a child rebels against learning to read music, 
he or she cannot but be won over by the idea of throwing magne- 
tised crotchets or quavers at a board of manuscript that invariably 
catches and holds them fast, or of building up scales and patterns 
(or even motor cars!) out of notes, stems and bar-lines. Although 
this may sound frivolous, it is the immediate appeal of 'Colour- 
Staff that the student can build and construct, arrange. and 
rearrange, rather than merely write and rub out. 

The crucial thing about ‘Colour-Staff’ in fact is that its educa- 
tional value stems directly from the creativity and entertainment 
that it affords the student. With guidance from the teacher the 
child discovers for himself and barely realises he is being taught. 
The problem of remembering facts largely disappears, since the 
impetus for the child to remember comes from having done 
something for himself, not from having been told. 

| am certain that the freedom ‘Colour-Staff’ offers the child 
will extend its use beyond teaching him to read music, will 
encourage fresh interest and enthusiasm to discover how and 
why music sounds, looks and works as it does, and will provide 
renewed stimulus for him to write music of his own. 
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‘The unique importance to the beginner in music of Margaret 
Hubicki's 'Colour-Staff" is apparent on the most casual ac- 
quaintance with it. So brilliant an idea, brilliantly carried out, 
is not, however, only for the musical beginner but is also, on 
closer examination, seen to be of equal significance in all the 
stages of music right up to the higher professional standard. 
Mrs Hubicki's invention fulfils a long felt need—one which has 
always been neglected in the conventional training of music in 
this country.' 

Clifford Curzon 


‘I think the idea is excellent... fixing the symbols in the child's 
imagination as it does. It is useful to have clean staves which, 
like the blackboard, can be experimented with, and notes put on 
and off. It is also an excellent way of imprinting the different clefs 
on the learner's mind.' 

Yehudi Menuhin 


Alan Rawsthorne: Ballade (OUP, 12s 6d) 


Alan Rawsthorne, for the best part of thirty years, has earned 
and deserved the gratitude of pianists. His output has been 
small but fastidious. In 1938 he composed his Bagatelles, minia- 
tures in form and time-scale though not in content. Later, after 
the war, there followed the Sonatina and the Four Romantic 
Pieces, the latter dedicated to his former teacher, Frank Merrick. 
All these works bore the imprint of an individual personality and 
an original, unmistakable style—witty and epigrammatic, yet 
deeply sensitive; grateful to play, yet never facile or conventional 
or deliberately avant-garde. His neo-classic outlook was always 
tempered with a warmly human heart, and his two piano con- 
certos, both winners, showed in their contrast the flexibility of 
his personal style. For personal itis: two or three bars are enough 
even in his film-music, for the experienced listener to decide 
‘Rawsthorne!’. It is largely due to harmony: the side-slipping 
progressions that verge on atonality without destroying the 
confidence of the average music-lover. Since Rawsthorne writes 
so naturally for the piano, his earlier works have tantalised by 
their brevity. A large-scale solo has been long overdue, and the 
Ballade, dedicated to and first performed by John Ogdon, is all 
the more welcome. 

‘What is a ballade?' Rawsthorne hinted at an answer to this 
unsatisfactory question, in his delightful contribution to a recent 
Chopin symposium, by mentioning ‘narrative’ and ‘strange 
events’. Judging from Chopin alone there is a strong element of 
drama in the form. The tranquil opening of Chopin’s second 
Ballade is rudely interrupted by a stormy outburst, and these two 
elements make up the drama. So it is with Rawsthorne: a noc- 
turnal opening and close, with a horn-like motive growing from, 
and returning to, a quiet middle C. There are delicate pianistic 
asides, a foretaste of the typical toccata-manner of Rawsthorne’s 
quicker movements, such as the violent A//egro that soon shatters 
the mood. These are the main ‘events’. Their repercussions 
give rise to a splendid piece of extended writing, more advanced in 
idiom and, as befitting its dedicatee, more difficult and complex 
than Rawsthorne's earlier pieces. It demands virtuosity, and it 
also demands a most sensitive response to keyboard colour, 
especially in its tranquil sections. All in all, it is a valuable 
addition to the repertoire. 


Eric Thiman 


Patrick Savill 


The New Music 
Group 


Edward McGuire 
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Eric Taylor: Playing from an Orchestral Score (OUP, 21s) 


Many examinations nowadays call for a test in playing from an 
orchestral score. For our graduates and those of us who do 
our best to teach them, this is often a daunting and tiring exercise. 
The student is faced with many problems, such as, for instance, 
what notes shall | leave out? Shall I play the violins in octaves as 
in the original? What shall | do about string tremolos and rapid 
woodwind tonguing? Do I have to play the bass part an octave 
lower or not? Then there is often the practical difficulty that 
miniature scores are mostly too small to read with comfort, and 
infuriatingly refuse to stay open on the piano-desk. To all these 
difficulties Dr Taylor is fully alive in this valuable book. It is not 
only a convenient size from which to read; it will stay open as 
wanted. The examples are taken from a wide range of works, not 
only from classical composers but also from Bartók, Berkeley, 
Britten, Rubbra and others. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is the Introduction. 
Here the author, after dealing with transposing instruments, 
takes a few bars from Dvorák's Serenade for strings and dis- 
cusses various alternative ways of transferring it to the keyboard. 
Students should find this immensely valuable; and professors 
will be grateful for having so much material at their disposal in so 
compact a form. The whole book, the product of a thoroughly 
practical musician, fills a long-felt want. 


Eric Thiman: Fugue for Beginners (OUP, 7s 6d) 


Characterised by the author's gift of conciseness and clarity of 
expression, this book contains much useful information often 
put in a new way. lt is well planned and laid out; the examples 
are clear and helpful; and there is one Appendix containing 
fugue subjects for students' use, and another giving examples 
of triple counterpoint. It should, therefore, commend itself not 
only to the potential examinee, but to all those who wish to 
acquire skill in contrapuntal technique as a means of musical 
expression—it being generally agreed amongst the outstanding 
composer/teachers of this century that a thorough grounding in 
fugue is a sine qua non for the would-be composer. Moreover, in 
these days when books are so costly, this one is very good value 
for money! 

It is unfortunate that two of Dr Thiman's references to Bach's 
procedure in the 'Forty-eight' are inaccurate; but itis to be hoped 
that these will be corrected in the next edition. Meanwhile, they 
in no way detract from the valuable advice and teaching contained 
in this welcome addition to the literature upon fugue. 


Morton Feldman is only one of the illustrious names invited 
to the Academy by the Manson Bequest (guarded and guided by 
Philip Pilkington) and by the New Music Group (formerly known 
as the ‘New Music Club’). Among others are found; Elizabeth 
Lutyens, Armin Schibler, Hugh Davies, Roger Smalley and 
Andrew Forge (who spoke on 'Rauchenberg and elements of 
chance in American Painting’). Perhaps not well known (but 
open to all interested) is the Manson Room (215), where most of 
these lectures are given, with its collection of scores and records 
ranging from Cage and Feldman to Berio and Stockhausen. 
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Perhaps better known are the regular bombardment of Wednes- 
day mid-day concerts which attempt to present a spectrum of 
students’ creativity, as well as samples of current ideas in music. 
In the past months we have heard both the conventional/tradi- 
tional; (eg song cycles by Sirion Leggate and Charles Barnes, 
flute solos by John Hall and John Cardale, and a concert of music 
by Poulenc, Messiaen and Satie), as well as the avant-garde: a 
concert consisting of Sapporo by Toshi Ichiyanigi, an electronic 
improvisation, and Three Lines by Robin Thompson, for bass 
electric guitar, double bass and sine wave generator (a perfor- 
mance of this piece at the Arts Laboratory received favourable 
reviews in The Guardian and The Times): Chris Hobbs plus three 
recordings of himself, all sounding simultaneously, presented 
a performance of John Cage’s lecture ‘Where are we going and 
what are we doing?’ Finally, a performance of Cardew’s ‘Material’ 
was given in the Review Week concert. 

The improvisation group (Chris Hobbs, Edward McGuire, 
Philip Pilkington, Hugh Shrapnel and Robin Thompson) treat 
the variation of amplified, distorted and electronically produced 
sounds, etc, over long periods of time, usually over an hour (the 
longest being a two-and-a-half hour improvisation at the Arts 
Laboratory). This group has also improvised at the Royal College 
of Music, the Guildhall School of Music and Morley College. 

The New Music Group welcome Mr Alan Hacker (music 
advisor) and John Ellis and Robin Thompson to the present 
working group, John Cardale, Edward McGuire (secretary and 
publicity), Philip Pilkington (music advisor) and Hugh Shrapnel. 
We thank Mr James Iliff, who has recently left because of other 
commitments, for his help in the past years. 

The arrangement of the performances of larger chamber 
works was put on a more official basis, with the formation of 
the Contemporary Music Ensemble; and in the middle of last 
term Mr Hacker agreed to join the new music group as musical 
director to the ensemble. The performers are drawn mostly from 
the First Orchestra, the rest being obtained for particular works 
requiring specialised performances (eg Material by Cardew; 
instruments used were organ, two pianos, celesta and melodica). 

In preparing chamber works for a large concert, a wide selection 
of players is aimed at; by using completely different sets of 
performers for each work, many more students (who may not be 
primarily interested in composition) can be familiarised with 
performing prominent twentieth-century works and brought into 
touch with avant-garde thought and technique (eg the ideas of 
Cage, Stockhausen and Cardew; and new aspects of instru- 
mental technique, eg Bartelozzi's textbook, New sounds for 
wind instruments). 

The ensemble figured largely in the New Music Group’s 
Duke's Hall concert at the end of the Lent term (in Review Week); 
Stravinsky's Histoire du Soldat, Octandre by Edgar Varése (both 
conducted by Michael Burbidge) and Stravinsky's Elegy for JFK 
were performed successfully and had been prepared by Mr Hacker. 

A novelty in this concert was the Jazz ensemble, which the 
audience seemed to love (they demanded an encore). They 
performed pieces by Alan Bence (directing the band) and by 
Roger Cawkwell but, perhaps because of over-exuberance, the 
volume of sound appeared too great for long periods. This term 
it is hoped to firmly establish the Jazz Band on its own, through 
regular rehearsals and a concert dedicated to Jazz, in the Lecture 
Hall. 


Notes about 
Members and 
others 
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The plans for the Contemporary Music Ensemble this term 
include the study of Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, Stockhausen's 
Kontra-Puncte, Oliver Hunt's harpsichord Concertino, Topanga 
for eight flutes, soprano and three drums by Jenifer Korbl, Jab- 
berwocky by Stephen Block and Hugh Shrapnel's Games. 

It is with such a varied programme that we would wish to 
attract the mass of students; to dispel the notions of a 'clique' 
or of eccentricities—despite the fact that members may have in 
their ideas and actions something more than a passing connec- 
tion with such varied traditional sources as Satie, Busoni, Meister 
Eckhart, Bakunin, Jesus Christ and ‘Che’ Guevara. Ideological 
alignment is no less rampant, even among the most conventional 
students. 


Manoug Parikian, with Malcolm Binns, performed all ten of the 
Beethoven sonatas for violin and piano in three recitals at the 
Queen Elizabeth Hall on 20 and 27 February and 5 March. 

Wyn Morris has been appointed conductor of the Royal Choral 
Society, in succession to the late Sir Malcom Sargent, for two 
seasons, as from the autumn of this year. His first concert will be 
on 28 November. Mr Morris was recently awarded (with Benjamin 
Britten) the Mahler Memorial Medal by the Bruckner and Mahler 
Society of America, for performances and recordings of Mahler's 
music. Past recipients of the award have included Bruno Walter, 
Sir John Barbirolli and Leonard Bernstein. 

Alan Bush made special arrangements of three negro songs 
for a concert given on 8 April in the Purcell Room in celebration 
of Paul Robeson’s seventieth birthday, and conducted them 
himself. 

Helen Greener and Peter Bamber were soloists in a perform- 
ance of Handel's /srae/ in Egypt given in Exeter Cathedral on 29 
May as part of this year’s season of music arranged by Lionel 
Dakers. 

The Alberni String Quartet (Dennis Simons, Howard Davis, 
Berian Evans and Gregory Baron), formed seven years ago at the 
RAM, recently left England for New Zealand, where they are to 
spend six months as Resident Quartet at the University of Canter- 
bury in Christchurch. They are the first English ensemble to have 
been given this appointment. 

Ronald Smith has been appointed Music Advisor for the City 
of Bristol. 

Harold Jaeger gave a Chopin recital on 13 December in 
Northampton Art Gallery Museum. 

Clifford Curzon performed both the Brahms piano concertos 
with the New Philharmonia Orchestra under Giulini on 21 and 25 
April. 

Vivian Langrish and Ruth Harte gave a two-piano recital on 
19 March in the Duke’s Hall in aid of the St Endellion Festival. 

The Aeolian String Quartet (Sydney Humphreys, Raymond 
Keenlyside, Margaret Major and Derek Simpson) performed the 
six Bartok string quartets at the Queen Elizabeth Hall between 
10 March and 9 June. 

Rosalind Bieber was the soloist in Bach's harpsichord Con- 
certo in F minor at a concert given in the Queen Elizabeth Hall on 
19 April by the Geraint Jones Orchestra. She also partnered Mr 
Jones in Bach’s double Concerto in C minor. 


Administrative 
Staff 


Governing Bodies 


Professorial Staff 


Terence Lovett resigns his position as conductor of the BBC 
Northern Ireland Orchestra this summer, in order to devote him- 
self to free-lance engagements. In January he undertook a very 
successful two-week tour in Holland with the Overijssels Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He has been invited back for a month in 
October. 

Pamela Woolf was the soloist in Mozart's clarinet Concerto 
with the Goldsmiths' Chamber Orchestra under Brian Brockless 
at the Goldsmiths' College, Lewisham, on 18 November. 

Robert Alva, who retired from the professorial staff in July 
1962 and emigrated to Australia, wishes to be remembered 'to 
all his former colleagues, the members of the general staff and 
his former students, wishing them all success and good health'. 

Marcus Dods conducted the BBC Concert Orchestra in a pre- 
recording in the Duke's Hall on 8 February at which both soloists 
(Martino Tirimo and Douglas Cummings) and the leader (Arthur 
Leavins) were former students of the RAM. Three Academy- 
trained composers were also represented in the programme: 
Sullivan (Overture Di Ballo), Eric Coates (Elizabeth of Glamis), 
and William Alwyn (Elizabethan Dances). 

Paul Patterson's children's opera 1066, commissioned by the 
Hastings Education Committee, was given its first performance 
at the White Rock Pavilion in Hastings on 6 May. His Wind 
Quintet '67 came second in this year's National Composers 
Competition held in Liverpool on 15 March, and won the South- 
West of England Young Composers Competition. A new Trio 
for flute, clarinet and bassoon, commissioned by the Nash 
Ensemble, will receive its premiére at the San Remo Festival on 
20 August. 

London recitals have been given by the following: Wigmore 
Hall—Martin Ronchetti and Martin Jones (6 December), Ross 
Pople and Geoffrey Pratley (20 February), Helen Wong (14 
March), Janet Eggleden and Rosemary Brown (20 March), Rose- 
mary Ellison (9 May), Purcell Room—Rohan de Saram (10 April), 
Marlene Fleet (24 April). 

Academy students (and ex-students) taking part in the fifth 
series of summer Recitals in Peterborough Cathedral arranged 
by Harold Clark include Margaret Wright, Valerie Dickson, Roger 
Stimson, Elizabeth Hannaford, Christine Croshaw, Peter Pettin- 
ger, Thomas lgloi and Rosalind Bevan. 

Brian Ferneyhough has been awarded the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship for composition. 

John Emelius has been appointed District Advisor on School 
Music for the New Zealand Southland Education Board. 


Appointment 
Anthony Lewis, CBE, MA, Mus B (Cantab), Hon RAM (Principal) 


Retirement 
Sir Thomas Armstrong, MA, D Mus (Oxon), Hon D Mus (Edin), 
Hon RAM, FRCM, Hon FRCO, Hon FTCL, Hon GSM (Principal) 


Appointment 
Sir John Barbirolli, Hon Mus D, FRAM, FTCL (Vice-President) 


Resignation 
Beatrix Marr, FRAM (Violin) 


Pr 
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New Publications 
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RAM Club News 
Leslie Regan 
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KB 
John Dykes Bower, CVO, MA, Mus B (Cantab), Hon D Mus 
(Oxon), Hon RAM, FRCM, Hon FRCO, Hon FTCL 


CBE 
Charles Groves, Hon RAM; Gordon Jacob, Hon RAM; George 
Solti, Hon RAM 


OBE 
H Stanley Creber, Hon FRAM 


Hon ARAM 
Jane Harington; Walter H Stock 


Clive Carey, CBE, Hon RAM (30 April 1968) 

Edgar Carr, ARAM (11 January 1968) 

Harriet Cohen, CBE, Hon Mus D, FRAM (13 November 1967) 

William Cox-Ife (17 March 1968) 

Norman Demuth, Chevalier de la Légion d'Honneur, Hon RAM 
(21 April 1968) 

David Denholm B Mus (Lond) (26 May 1968) 

Gladys McKelvie Egbert (7 March 1968) 

Elizabeth Dalrymple Gairdner (21 March 1968) 

Welton Hickin, FRAM, FRCO (3 May 1968) 

Ann Elizabeth Horn (12 February 1968) 

Saidie MacCormac, FRAM (9 February 1968) 

Ethel Martin, FRAM (8 February 1968) 

Gilbert P Matthews, FRCO, Hon FRCM 

Ildebrando Pizzetti, Hon RAM (13 February 1968) 

Evan Prentice, Mus B, ARAM, FRCO 

Barbara Rawling, ARAM (21 April 1968) 

Tullio Serafin, Hon RAM (2 February 1968) 


Nicholas Maw: The Voice of Love, Song Cycle (Boosey & Hawkes) 

Alfred Nieman: Nowelle (Canada Pub Co); Chamber Sonatas for 
piano, violin and cello (International) 

Paul Patterson: Wind Quintet '67 (Weinberger) 

Steve Race: Song of King David for SATB and organ (Boosey & 
Hawkes) 


GRSM Diploma, December 1967 
Christine Bailey, Elizabeth Cochrane, Jennifer Collis-Smith, 
Cherry Maleham 


The Annual General Meeting of the Club was held on 9 November, 
when it happened that one Treasurer took over from another: 
Graham Wallace, Hon Treasurer of the RAM since 1949 was 
succeeded by Eric Thiman, in charge of Club ‘treasury’ since 
1949. He was able to report that the Club is in a healthy state 
before assuming his new status. He was welcomed by the meet- 
ing, which expressed appreciation of the generous support and 
continued interest of his predecessor. After the meeting music 
was provided by Valerie Tryon in a magnificent programme, 
which, at the President’s request, included some Rachmaninov, 
as well as pieces by Mozart, Schubert and Liszt. As ever she 
played beautifully, making us realise how appropriately the Dove 
Prize was awarded in 1955. 

Four more alumni provided the programme at the Social Meet- 
ing on 12 March—The Alberni Quartet (Dennis Simons, Howard 
Davis, Berian Evans and Gregory Baron). They played two works: 


Alterations to 
List of Members 
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Brahms's C minor Quartet and McEwen's 'Biscay'—most appro- 
priately, since this is the centenary of J B McEwen, student 
1893-5, Professor 1900-24 and Principal, 1924-36. Incidentally, the 
work sounded very fresh, and many were happy to have it recalled 
having known it (and the composer) when it came out. 

The other item of news is to report that the new Club Room 
(recently the Library, formerly the male Professors’ Lounge) is 
already looking very well. Fortunately the old carpet (not all that 
old really) fits, as do the handsome curtains in the former room; 
additional chairs and other furnishings have been ordered (not 
surprisingly, not all have been delivered) so that very soon it 
will be a room to be proud of. We hope soon to have a replace- 
ment of the clock (presented by General Bond and then stolen) 
and other luxuries such as large ash trays, some of which have 
already been promised and which may perhaps be forthcoming 
through the generosity of others. 


Town Members 

Barnes, Gerald, 35 Dollis Avenue, N3 

Blakeley, Kenneth, 96a Gore Road, E9 

Carnell, Mabel A, 51 York Terrace, NW1 

Clifford-Smith, Dr Ronald H, 74 Dongola Road, N17 

Cox, Mrs N, 8 Townfield, Nightingale Road, Rickmansworth, Herts 

Cox, Noel, 8 Townfield, Nightingale Road, Rickmansworth, Herts 

Dobson, Jean, 78 Cumberland Road, Kew, Surrey 

East, Ruth, 84 Whitmore Gardens, NW10 

Edmondson, Mrs Nora E, 29 Douglas Waite House, 73 Priory Road, 
NW6 

Green, E Rosemary, 23 Peckarmans Wood, SE26 

Head, Michael, 38 Asmuns Hill, NW11 

Lovell, Mrs Aida, 26 Yeoman's Row, SW3 

Makower, Mary, 50c Belsize Park Gardens, NW3 

Marsh, Mrs G W, Tunley, Warren Park Road, Bengeo, Hertford, 
Herts 

Martin, Cimbro, 77d Bromley Grove, Shortlands, Kent 

Pauer, John, 9 Kinnaird Close, Park Avenue, Bromley, Kent 

Phillips, Lois, 27 Hemnall Street, Epping, Essex 

Sullivan, Mrs Martin, St Paul's Deanery, EC4 

Thomas, Sarah, 5 Bina Gardens, SW5 

Turner, Mrs Ann, 99 The Walk, Potters Bar, Herts 

Urquhart, Hilary, 5 Farrants Court, Bickley Park Road, Bickley, 
Bromley, Kent 


Country Members 

Agnew, Mrs Lilian G, Watcombe, Highland Road, Colehill, 
Wimborne, Dorset 

Bareham, Mrs Sybil, Robin Hill, Berwick, Nr Polegate, Sussex 

Bull, Mrs M, 7he Hills, Kingston Ridge, Kingston, Nr Lewes, 
Sussex 

Campbell, Mrs Alfred, Seafield, Coney Island, Ardglass, Co 
Down 

Campbell, Mrs Angela, 6 Yarnton Court, Yarnton Road, Oxford 

Childs, Miss Valerie, A/versdale House, The Riversdale, Bourne 
End, Bucks 

Gilbert, Mrs P Shenstone, 7 Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks 


————————————————————————————————— 
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The Students' 
Union 


Maria Linneman, 
Secretary 


RAM Concerts 


(Michaelmas and 
Lent Terms) 
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Groves, Miss B G, Karingal, Well Hill, Clint Green, Dereham, 
Norfolk 

Jager, Mrs G, The Vicarage, Sutton Courtenay, Abingdon, Berks 

Johnson, Miss Elsie M, Woodcote Grove House, Woodcote Park, 
Coulsdon, Surrey 

Keiller, Miss P, Keswick, St Nicolas Ave, Cranleigh, Surrey 

Lowe, Mrs G, Swan Wood Cottage, Mead End, Sway, Hants 

Nelson, Mrs RI, 70 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh 3 

Richardson, Arnold, The Civic Hall, Wolverhampton 

Ryder, Kenneth S, 3 Blickling Court, Recorder Road, Norwich, 
NOR 14P 

Smith, Ronald A, Education Dept, The Council House, College 
Green, Bristol 1 

Walker, John, 65 Rotchell Road, Dumfries 

Walter, Mrs A H, School House, Castle Street, Berkhamsted, 
Berks 


Overseas Members | 

Alva, Robert, Avalon, 7 Acacia Avenue, Caloundra, Queensland 
4551, Australia 

Frazer, Mary, 76 Tennyson Street, Dunedin, New Zealand 

Parrott, L Gurney, F/at 2 195 Tower Road, Sliema, Malla GC 


Since its foundation in 1967, considerable progress has been 
made by the RAM Students' Union in promoting a variety of cul- 
tural and social ventures. The Union's Sports Section arranged 
football, cricket and tennis matches, not to mention tiddly-wink 
games, during the Michaelmas Term, and tennis tournaments 
are being set up for the Midsummer Term. 

TheRAM can now boast a dramatic society—thefuture of which 
depends entirely on sustained enthusiasm! This term play- 
readings will be held regularly, with a view to a first production in 
the Michaelmas Term 1968. Outings of student parties to News- 
paper Production Offices and also to various sporting events are 
arranged, and receive ever-increasing support. 

The biggest event of the current year to date was undoubtedly 
the Christmas Ball, which was held in the Washington Hotel on 
12 December, and which proved to be a great success. It is hoped 
that the Summer Ball, to be held in the Duke's Hall in July, will be 
as successful. 

We hope that all students know that they are welcome to come 
to the Union Office (Room 211) with enquiries, complaints, prob- 
lems and ideas, and that NUS literature is on display there. As 
students are no doubt aware, we have been a member of the NUS 
since January this year. 


First Orchestra 

27 November 

Elgar Overture 'In the South (Alassio)', Op 50 
Mozart Piano Concerto in C minor, K 491 
Stravinsky Le Sacre du Printemps 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Christopher Elton (piano) 

Leader Janet Schlapp 
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18 March 

Mendelssohn Overture ‘Die schóne Melusine’, Op 32 
Elgar Violin Concerto in B minor, Op 61 
Rachmaninov Symphony No 2 in E minor, Op 27 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Richard Studt (violin) 

Leader Janet Schlapp 


Choral Concerts 
23 November (in St Marylebone Parish Church) 
Purcell ‘Jubilate Deo’ 
Handel Coronation Anthem ‘Let thy hand be strengthened’ 
Vivaldi ‘Gloria’ 
Conductor The Director of Studies 
Soloists Anne Guthrie, Marilyn Minns (sopranos), 
Malveen Eckersall (contralto), Malcolm Singer (baritone) 
Leader Richard Deakin 


13 February 

Kodaly Psalmus Hungaricus, Op 13 

Vaughan Williams Five Tudor Portraits 

Conductor Frederic Jackson 

Soloists Moira Griffiths, Janet Budden (mezzo-sopranos), 
Malcolm Smith (tenor), lan Caddy (baritone) 

Leader Janet Schlapp 


Chamber Orchestra 

30 November 

Haydn Symphony No 99 in E flat 

Strauss Oboe Concerto 

Honegger Symphony No 4 (‘Deliciae Basilienses’) 
Milhaud Le Carnaval d'Aix 

Conductor James Robertson 

Soloists Mary Cotton (oboe), William Moss (piano) 
Leader Avril MacLennan 


Second Orchestra 

1 December 

Wagner Overture ‘Die Meistersinger von Nürnberg’ 

Delius Prelude ‘Irmelin’ 

David Howell Oboe Concerto 

Beethoven Piano Concerto No 5in E flat, Op 73 (‘Emperor’) (I) 

Berlioz Overture ‘Le Carnaval Romain’, Op 9 

Conductors Maurice Miles 
and members of the Conductors’ Course: Elwyn Williams, 
Michael Burbidge 

Soloists Helen Powell (oboe), Jeremy Brown (piano) 

Leader Paul Smith 


22 March 

Glinka Overture ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ 

Delius ‘On hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring’ 
Rimsky-Korsakov Spanish Capriccio, Op 34 (Ill, IV & V) 
Borodin Symphony No 1 in E flat (III) 
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Beethoven Piano Concerto No 2 in B flat, Op 19 (I) 
Brahms Symphony No 3 in F, Op 90 (II) 
Wagner Prelude ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
Dvorak Overture ‘Carnival’, Op 92 
Conductors Warwick Braithwaite 
and members of the Conductors’ Course: John Lubbock, 
David Corkhill, Robin Rose, Maria Linneman, 
Rudolf Piernay, Nellie Romano 
Soloist Graham Johnson (piano) 
Leader Paul Smith 


Woodwind and Brass Ensemble 
26 March 

Gordon Jacob Music for a Festival 
Geoffrey Burgon Little Symphony 
Tchaikovsky Overture '1812', Op 49 
Conductor Sidney Ellison 


Chamber Concerts 

18 October 

Martinü Sonata No 2 

Clive Gillinson (cello), Rosalind Bevan (piano) 

Britten Winter Words, Op 52 

John Duxbury (tenor), Frances Wilson (piano) 

Haydn String Quartet in D minor, Op 42 

Nina Martin, Michael Humphrey (violins), William Clark (viola) 
Paul lves (cello) 


1 November (RAM New Music Group) 
Webern Concerto for nine instruments, Op 24 
Stockhausen Refrain 

Cardew Autumn '60 

Stravinsky Symphonies of Wind Instruments 
Instrumental Ensemble 

Conductors Paul Patterson, David Corkhill 


15 November 

Dvorak Serenade in D minor, Op 44 

Smadar Shazar, Christine Bailey (oboes), Richard Addison, 
Peter Spink (clarinets), Brian Sewell, Elizabeth Glenton 
(bassoons), Robin Thompson (contra bassoon), Laurence 
Fowler, Michael Baines (horns), Lynden Cranham (cello), 
Carol Russell (double bass) 

Messiaen Visions de l'Amen 

Philip Pilkington, John Cardale (pianos) 


28 November 

Julius Klengel Hymnus, Op 57 

Robin Firman, Christopher van Kampen, Judith Mitchell, 
Robert Glenton, Clive Gillinson, Susan Sheppard, 
Roger Smith, Angela East, Gillian Thoday, John Hatt, 
Susan Towb, Antonia Wickham (cellos) 

Mozart Piano Trio in E, K 542 

Catherine Dubois (piano), Sylvia Sutton (violin), 

Susan Sheppard (cello) 
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Barber Sonata, Op 6 

Judith Mitchell (cello), Noel Skinner (piano) 

Paul Patterson (student) Wind Quintet '67 
Andrew Cunningham (flute), Mary Cotton (oboe), 
Norman Hallam (clarinet), Brian Sewell (bassoon) 
Conductor Paul Patterson 


5 December (RAM New Music Group) 

Morton Feldman Durations V 

Thelma Paige (violin), Angela East (cello), 
Christopher Larkin (horn), David Corkhill (vibraphone), 
Anne Rowlands (harp), Philip Pilkington (piano/celesta) 
Henry Cowell Piano Music 

Philip Pilkington (piano) 

Harold Oliver Discourses 

Francis Christou (clarinet) 

Charles Ives Six songs 

John Duxbury (tenor), John Cardale (piano) 

John Cage Water Music 

Philip Pilkington (piano, etc) 


7 February 

Brahms Four Serious Songs, Op 121 

Jean Hornbuckle (contralto), Frances Wilson (piano) 
Hindemith Sonata 

Christopher Larkin (horn), Peter Pettinger (piano) 
Bach Cantata No 82 ‘Ich habe genug’ 

Nigel Beavan (baritone), Helen Powell (oboe), 

Sheila Lawrence (organ) 

String Ensemble (Leader John Ford) 

Conductor David Corkhill 


28 February 

Bach Brandenburg Concerto No 2 in F, S 1047 
Margaret Wright (flute), James Douglas (oboe), 
Janet Schlapp (violin), William Stokes (trumpet), 
Sheila Lawrence (harpsichord), Sonya Grey (cello) 
String Ensemble (Leader Peter Hulme) 

Conductor Nellie Romano 

Telemann Suite in E minor 

Jeanne Fisher, John Shaw ens 

Jennipher Kearon (harpsichord), Sylvia Turner (cello) 
Andras Kovach Quartet No 2 

Francis Christou (E flat clarinet), lan Mitchell, 

Eric Forder (B flat clarinets), Julia Hones (bass clarinet) 
Chopin Scherzo No 4 in E, Op 54 

Cilia Petridou (piano) 


19 March 

Brahms String Quartet in A minor, Op 51/1 

Richard Deakin, Marcia Crayford (violins), 

Anthony Jenkins (viola), Christopher van Kampen (cello) 
Shostakovich Piano Trio in E minor, Op 67 

Catherine Dubois (piano), Sylvia Sutton (violin), 

Susan Sheppard (cello) 
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21 March (RAM New Music Group) 

Varèse Octandre 

Petrena Soul (flute), Mary Cotton (oboe), 

Francis Christou (clarinet), Robin Thompson (bassoon), 
Robin Davis (horn), William Stokes (trumpet), 

John Hendy (trombone), Roy Benson (double bass) 

Alan Bence (student) Bill’s Ode 

George Parnaby, Raymond Farr, Andrew Hepton (trumpets), 
Robin Davis (horn), Colin Smith, John Hendy (trombones), 
Norman Hallam, Michael Johnson, John Kay (saxophones), 
Alan Bence (piano), Roy Benson (double bass), 

Tony McVey (drums) 

Stravinsky In Memoriam JFK 

Stephen Adams (tenor), Eric Forder, Alan Sheppard (clarinets), 
Francis Christou (basset horn) 

Cardew Material 

Philip Pilkington (piano/celesta), John Cardale (piano), 
Christopher Hobbs (organ), Edward McGuire (melodica) 
Stravinsky Histoire du Soldat—Suite 

Norman Hallam (clarinet), Robin Thompson (bassoon), 
George Parnaby (trumpet), John Hendy (trombone), 

Janet Schlapp (violin), Roy Benson (double bass), 

David Corkhill (percussion) 

Conductor Michael Burbidge 


Concerts 

20 September 

Schubert Sonata in A minor, D 821 (‘Arpeggione’) 
Christopher van Kampen (cello), Rosalind Bevan (piano) 
Poulenc Sonata 

Mary Cotton (oboe), Valerie Dickson (piano) 

Wolf Three songs 

Penelope Lister (contralto), Jennifer Coultas (piano) 
Brahms Sonata in E flat, Op 120/2 

Robert Bramley (clarinet), Noel Skinner (piano) 


10 January 

Corelli Sonata in C, Op 5/3 

Amanda Lipman (violin), Philip Pilkington (piano) 
Brahms Vier ernste Gesánge, Op 121 

Roy Gregory (baritone), Colin Brown (piano) 
Beethoven Sonata in G minor, Op 5/2 

Anges Kóry (cello), Catherine Dubois (piano) 
Shostakovich String Quartet No 8, Op 110 
Richard Deakin, Marcia Crayford (violins), 
Anthony Jenkins (viola), Christopher van Kampen (cello) 
Schubert Fantasie in C, D 760 (‘Wanderer’) 
Richard McMahon (piano) 


A recital by Diploma Students of the Amsterdam Conservatorium 
was given on 14 March. 


Evening recitals were given by Peter Worrall (cello) on 25 
September, Haflidi Hallgrimsson (cello) on 6 December, 
Stephanie Bamford (piano) on 8 February, Marion Turner 
(violin) on 12 February, Elinor Bennett (harp) on 29 February, 
Dorothy Iredale (mezzo-soprano) on 4 March, and 

Anthony Rooley (guitar) on 14 March. 


Review Weeks 


New Students 
Lent Term 1968 


RAM Magazine 


An ‘Opera Workshop’ was staged in the theatre on 2 November. 
Director of Opera John Streets, Conductor Steuart Bedford, 
Producers Pauline Stuart and lan Caddy, with Mary Nash and 
Ingrid Surgenor at the piano. Items included: 

Bizet ‘Carmen’ 

Janet Budden, Barbara Courtney-King, Annabel Hunt 

Mozart ‘Don Giovanni’ 

Christine Faulkner, Mary Ferguson, Margaret Adams, 

Malcolm Smith, Roy Gregory 

Verdi ‘Falstaff’ 

Joy Roberts, Anne Guthrie, Frances Gregory, Helen Attfield, 
John Carter, Malcolm Smith, Richard Bourne, Lindsay Benson 
Nigel Beavan 

Gershwin ‘Porgy and Bess’ 

William Elvin, Anne Guthrie, Norma Burrowes, Helen Attfield, 
Malveen Eckersall, Linda Mould, Roy Gregory, John Duxbury, 
Paul Sherrell, lan Caddy, John Lowe, Elizabeth Ritchie, 
Rosalind McInnes, Nigel Beavan. 


Review Week in the Michaelmas Term (27 November—1 Decem- 
ber) included concerts by the First Orchestra (Maurice Handford), 
the Chamber Orchestra (James Robertson), and the Second 
Orchestra (Maurice Miles), and a chamber concert. There were 
lectures in ‘Mozart's string Quartet in G, K 387’ (the Principal, 
with the Sylvia Sutton Quartet), ‘The Percussion Department, its 
history and place in music' (James Blades, with Joan Goossens), 
'Schubert's Winterreise’ (Bruce Boyce, who also sang thec om- 
plete song-cycle, accompanied by Geoffrey Pratley), and a 
discussion on 'Problems in piano teaching' (Harold Craxton and 
Joseph Cooper, with the Principal acting as ‘referee’). Review 
Week in the Lent Term (18-22 March) included concerts by the 
First Orchestra (Maurice Handford), the Second Onrchestra 
(Warwick Braithwaite), and two chamber concerts, the second of 
them arranged by the RAM New Music Group. There were 
lectures on 'Kodály and his work in music education' (Geoffrey 
Russell-Smith), 'Problems connected with embouchure' (Maurice 
Porter), 'The oboe and its music' (Janet Craxton, with Alan 
Richardson and the Richard Deakin Trio), 'The career of a 
singer' (Dame Eva Turner), 'The guitar and its music' (Hector 
Quine), 'Problems connected with piano teaching' (Sidney 
Harrison), and ‘The work of a County Music Organiser’ (Robert 
Noble). 


Clive Coen, Evan Philpotts 


The RAM Magazine is published twice a year (in June and 
December) and is sent free to all members on the roll of the RAM 
Club. Members are invited to send to the Editor news of their 
activities which may be of interestto readers, andthe Editor will be 
glad to hear from any members (and others) who would like to 
contribute longer articles, either on musical or on general 
subjects. All correspondence should be addressed to: The 
Editor, RAM Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
Marylebone Road, London, NW1. 
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